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THE TONGUELESS ONES 


BY ALICE B, CALDWELL 


ONGUELESS, but not according 

to our understanding of the word. 
They each have a little round, red tongue 
as lively and as quick to appreciate sweets 
as any American boy's. Tongueless, be- 
cause their ears have been stopped by 
scarlet fever or some other misfortune, 
and their little tongues are capable only 
of discordant sounds and meaningless 
babblings. “Tongueless ones’ is the 
Turkish name for deaf mutes. 

The opening days of the King School, 
at Marsovan, Turkey, last fall were full 
of interest and of surprising events. 
Almost all deaf children have marked 
peculiarities or are subject to sudden 
outbreaks of anger or strong feeling of 
some kind, due no doubt to impatience 
at not being able to understand others or 
to be understood by them. Consequently 
in the beginning of a new year, before 
the pupils have learned anything about 
self-control, the unexpected frequently 
happens. 

One day in September a tiny girl was 
unceremoniously tossed into a carriage 
containing a teacher and two students 
just starting for Anatolia Girls’ School. 
She wore a cotton dress of brilliant pur- 
ple, the designs on which would have 
been more appropriate for a cathedral 
window than for a bare-footed mite of 
Seven. But this gay new gown could 
scarcely console Aznive’s new friends for 
the unspeakable condition of the rest of 
her outfit, which consisted chiefly of a 
tousled head, a garment or two beneath 
the purple, and her little ragged mat- 


tress. However, their more refined tastes 
were all lost on the young Aznive. Her 
big brown eyes were full of friendliness 
and confidence iti man and beast, and she 
settled herself comfortably to enjoy 
whatever marvelous things might come 
to her in the great world she was seeing 
for the first time. Five days of swaying 
and rocking in the high, wobbly Turkish 
araba followed; four nights were spent 
in the queer big khans, where a little girl 
full of curiosity could peep through the 
cracks in the floor at the horses and goats 
and donkeys and almost any kind of an 
animal below, except a pig. Nobody in 
Turkey raises pigs except a few foreign- 
ers. Aznive, being quick and agile, 
escaped her guardians many times and 
fearlessly satisfied her desire to investi- 
gate everything she saw. It was with a 
feeling of intense relief, therefore, that 
they turned her over at last to the au- 
thorities of the Girls’ School. 

Her first experience at school was that 
of being sent to the Turkish bath, where 
her elfish locks were mercilessly con- 
demned and snipped off. Out of the 
bath she came as dainty a little maid as 
could be imagined. The next day being 
Sunday, Aznive appeared among the 
girls ready for church, her round, rosy 
face framed in a soft white yazma, or 
native kerchief, and her bright, inquir- 
ing eyes beaming with pride over her 
first shoes—a pair miles too large—which 
one of the missionaries had given her. 

That Sunday will long be remembered 
at the Girls’ School. It was four days 
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before the King School was expected to 
open or the teachers were looked for. 
Aznive was a problem. There was noth- 
ing ill-natured about her; but she was 
possessed of such insatiable curiosity 
that it seemed impossible for a dozen 
people to keep her out of mischief. She 
treated all quite impartially, bestowing 
her winning smiles, her slaps of good 
fellowship or disapproval, and sometimes 
even kicks, alike upon those in and those 
under authority. Fortunately for the 
mission station, a slight attack of malaria 
laid Aznive low for several days and 
gave a little respite to those in charge of 
her. 

Two days after Aznive’s arrival one 
of the college students brought a new 
boy for the deaf school, the dearest 
boy of twelve years, with the gentlest, 
sweetest manners in the world. Panos 
came highly recommended by the mis- 
sionaries of Hadjin and by the young 
man who had traveled seven days with 
him; yet no one felt surprised when the 
cry went abroad, “The new boy is lost! 
The new boy is lost! He hasn't been 
seen since he left the bath.” It was just 
at dusk, and for a little while there was 
hurrying in all directions. Much anxiety 
was felt lest he might have wandered out 
of the compound trying to find his way 
home, and gotten lost in the city. At 
last, however, he was found at the col- 
lege, where he had gone in the most 
business-like manner to look for his bed- 
ding, which had not been brought to the 
Girls’ School. From that day to this he 
has not caused any one a moment’s un- 
easiness. He is always bright and cheer- 
ful, and is a helpful companion to the 
other children. 

On Tuesday an old woman from a city 
three days’ journey away came with her 
little granddaughter, a timid, nervous 
child about six years old. She had never 
been controlled in her life. When sup- 
per time came, Siranoush refused to go 
to the dining-room and the grandmother 
looked up helplessly at the child’s new 
teacher. “Why, that doesn’t make any 
difference,” said the teacher ; “just carry 


her in.” The old woman obediently 
picked her up. But Siranoush, tired 
from the long journey, no doubt, and 
frightened, too, at being in such a great, 
strange building, lifted up her voice in 
shrieks that could be heard to the college 
and that sounded as if she were being 
murdered. She kept up her convulsive 
crying during supper. After supper she 
insisted upon sitting down in the court, 
and there the grandmother had to stay 
for two hours because Siranoush didn't 
want to move. Not until the imperious 
little one had finally dropped off to sleep 
did the weary grandmother venture to 
carry her to bed. 

Fortunately the pupils for the King 
School came one by one, thus giving the 
teachers time to learn their individual 
characteristics and to get a firm grip 
upon each child. During those first few 
days there were many lessons in obedi- 
ence and self-control, some of them seri- 
ous—very serious—and others rather di- 
verting. In the minds of several people 
there remains a vivid impression of the 
laughing, irresponsible Aznive sitting on 
a box trying to think. The effort had 
proved too great and she was looking 
the picture of woe. Some beautiful white 
and blue and green glass beads lay un- 
noticed in a little heap at her side. A 
friendly caller knelt down by her and 
tried to interest her in the beads by ar- 
ranging them in regular rows. Aznive 
looked at them indifferently and heaved 
a deep sigh. Then the visitor, struck 
with a brilliant idea, began to put the 
colors in the wrong order. This would 
have been enough, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to subject her to a good 
whack over the head from the child. 
But Aznive had been put there to think 
where she had left her scissors, and her 
little untrained memory just wouldn't 
work, so glass beads and all the other 
delights of her new world had turned, 
for a time, to mere frivolous baubles. 

The lawlessness of the children perhaps 
may be said to have come to a climax 
the Sunday after school opened, after 
which time things took a turn for the 
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better. KKevork announced that he was 
going to find his father, and he started 
off. It took one person to manage him. 
A volunteer helper offered to take charge 
of the two girls; but Aznive was sud- 
denly seized with an impulse to wander 
in forbidden paths, while Siranoush, 
breaking away unexpectedly, ran off to 
the Girls’ School. Fortunately a teacher 
at the school had some pretty pictures, 
sent her by friends in America to make 
scrap-books of. Siranoush played very 
happily with these until some of the girls 
gathered around her; then she slipped 
through them like a little wild creature, 
ran quickly into the room where her 
grandmother had slept, climbed into her 
bed and drew the covers tightly around 
her. Persuasions were wholly ineffect- 
ive, and she was carried back to the King 
School screaming with rage. 

About a week later the writer was in- 
vited to take a walk with the King School 
children. The change in those little ones 
in so short a time seemed hardly possi- 
ble. They went where they were told; 
the older boys looked after the younger 
ones and took care of the little girls ; and 
Kevork, who can hit anything he throws 
a stone at, obeyed when forbidden to 
knock down some English walnuts from 
the tree. He went through with some 
funny gestures to intimate that it would 
be all right if he gave the nuts to the 
American ladies; but he was very good 
natured about it when told not to do so. 

This year the King School opens with 
last year’s class of Greeks and six new 
Armenian pupils. The difficulty about 
organizing a school for the deaf in Tur- 
key is that there are many nationalities, 
and each child must be taught to speak 
his mother tongue. ‘This requires more 
teachers and greatly increases the ex- 
pense. Some Greek children had to be 
turned away this year because it was im- 
possible, with the present number of 
teachers, to start two new classes in the 
same year. There is a probability that a 
Turkish class will be formed soon. his 
will still further complicate matters. 


THE SPEAKING CHILD 


YEAR ago, when little Sophia left 

her home high up among the moun- 
tains to come to Marsovan, she, too, was 
called the “tongueless one,” and she had 
a reputation among the people of her vil- 
lage for bad temper and stubbornness. 
It was a transformed little girl who re- 
turned in June. Her deft little hands 
could sew, could wash the dishes, sweep, 
make the house tidy, and, most wonder- 
ful of all, could write neatly in a copy- 
book they had made. Her bright eyes, 
that once had been almost drawn together 
by ugly frowns, could look straight at 
one with laughter and good-will shining 
in them. And they could do another 
thing: by looking closely at other peo- 
ple’s lips they could tell what they were 
saying. Her own red lips easily parted 
in a smile, and her once silent little 
tongue could help them frame a number 
of simple sentences. 

The village people gathered about the 
child in wonder. It was a miracle, they 
said. To two missionaries visiting the 
place during the summer they could talk 
of nothing but the “speaking child,” and 
they brought her for the missionaries 
also to marvel at. Among other things, 
she repeated to them ‘God is love,” and 
the untaught mountain women repeated 
after her, “God is love.” Truly a little 
child is leading them! 


It will be gratifying to the friends of the 
King School for the Deaf, in Marsovan, Tur- 
key, to know that the amount of the annual 
contributions from the alumnz of the Normal 
Department of the Clarke School towards the 
support of Miss Philadelpheus’ work has in- 
creased from $50 to $72. 


THe Seeinc Eyve—I know a man who has 
lived on one farm half a century. He sleeps 
in the room in which he was born. He knows 
every rod of his farm in the dark. Yet his 
lambs and his pigs, the velvety roll of new 
sprouting wheat, the procession of the seasons, 
the apple trees he planted and has watched for 
years—all are new to him each day. I have 
seen him stand and look at his sheep as if he 
were a city man, long shut out from such 
sights. A sunset or sunrise is to him a mira- 
cle new-performed each day. That man has 
the seeing eye—Detroit News. 
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A LIP-READING CONVERSATION CLASS 


(As described by one of its members, Miss Cecilia Jones, to a visitor) 


HY, Amy Featherpate! How 

lovely of you to come this rainy 
afternoon! You don’t mind rain, you 
say? Neither do I; but so many women 
act as if they were either sugar or salt, 
they dread it so. You thought I’d be 
more apt to be at home on a day like 
this? Well, you certainly are a friend 
worth having. And how are you, my 
dear? But that is a superfluous ques- 
tion, when I can see for myself those 
bright eyes of yours and that beautiful 
color. (I’m going to hang your coat over 
this chair by the fire; it is quite damp.) 
Did you say “How rosy it looks”? No? 
“Cosy?” Yes, it is cosy. I like an open 
fire, don’t you? Now, take off your hat 
and make yourself comfortable. No; 
just wait a minute till I look at it. I do 
believe it’s another new one. You ex- 
travagant girl! That is the third I’ve 
seen you wear since last summer, and the 
idea of putting on your newest hat just 
to come over here in the rain! Why, any 
old thing would have been good enough 
for that! What? You wore it just to 
show it to me? That was sweet of you, 
dearie. No, I don’t think it looks much 
like a water-pail; it is more like a bee- 
hive. Oh, wasn’t that word “pail”? 
“Veil,” did you say? To be sure—“a 
Watteau veil.’ I noticed the veil, of 
course. Blue is very becoming to you; 
but hats shade the face so nowadays that 
it is hard for lip-readers, especially ama- 
teurs, as it were. That is better; now I 
can see you splendidly, and we can settle 
down and have a good visit. Don’t take 
that horrid little stiff chair; have a 
rocker. Did you ask me where my ear- 
trumpet was? I really don’t know; and, 
what is more, J don’t CARE. You know, 
I’m studying lip-reading quite industri- 
ously; and anyway [ can’t hear a thing 
through my trumpet any more. But here 
is a pencil and there’s a block on the 
table beside you; so if I don’t under- 
stand by lip-reading you can write things. 


But don't you think I am getting on a 
little? We've been talking straight along 
for several minutes, and I haven’t missed 
a thing yet; so you do think I am im- 
proving, don’t you?) What’s that? You 
have not had a chance to find out? Why, 
how funny! Amy, I believe I'll shake 
you. Now I shall not say more than six 
words all the rest of the afternoon. 
What is my next lesson? Oh! Are you 
really going to help me learn it? Bless 
you, duckie! You are a jewel. I have 
been struggling all the week with those 
dreadful suffixes and the auxiliary verbs. 
Those exercises positively are the lim—— 
No, I won't say it. I intend to break 
myself of the slang habit, for my sister- 
in-law says I am almost as bad as Brother 
Hal and the boys. I suppose I catch it 
from them. You don’t see any harm in 
it? The trouble is that it is so undigni- 
fied. I might forget myself some time 
and say something slangy at the Conver- 
sation Class, and what would Why, 
Amy! Is it true that I have never told 
you all about that class? It has been my 
pet hobby all winter. But you were out 
West so long, and I must have forgotten 
to write about it. What is it? “It must 
be a two weeks’ entertainment?” Well, 
it does meet once in two weeks, but—— 
Didn’t I get that right? Or did you say 
“A new Greek entertainment”? (Fancy 
my having anything to do with Greek— 
such a little goose as Tam!) No? Then 
you must write it for me. No, I shall 
not try to see those words any more; it 
makes me too nervous. Let me read it: 
“The Conversation Class must be a 
unique entertainment.” “A unique en- 
tertainment.” So it is, and it takes a 
unique person to run it—I mean to 
manage it—successfully. Miss Force, 
who teaches lip-reading, has her pupils 
meet for practise work together every 
other Tuesday afternoon, and she cer- 
tainly is well named—Patience Force— 
for she has unlimited patience ; and as to 
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force, she reminds me of that old story 
about the North Wind and the Sun. You 
remember it, of course. It was the wind 
who blustered in vain, and the sun who, 
by his quiet persistence, compelled the 
traveler to remove his cloak. Well, Miss 
Force is our little sun, and it is wonder- 
ful what that dainty, fragile-looking lady 
accomplishes in her quiet way. She 
makes our work so pleasant that we 
sometimes mistake it for play, and are 
surprised to find it is tea time. For we 
always have tea, with the usual accom- 
paniments of cakes and chatter, and it is 
very lively, if not very noisy. What do 
we do? Well, there is no set program, as 
far as I can see; but usually Miss Force 
reads to us for a very short time—a story 
or a newspaper article, or one of those 
monologues that are supposed to be 
funny. Why are they not really funny? 
I think they are too improbable for real 
humor, don’t you? Nobody in real life 
ever talks as long and says as little as 
those tiresome monologue people do. 
What are you laughing about, Amy? I 
have not said a thing that was the least 
bit funny. I never saw a girl as easily 
amused as you are. Tell you some more 
about our class? What else do we do? 
Sometimes we play a game of some kind, 
or have some sort of a guessing contest. 
I like that better than anything else, 
though it often makes me realize how 
little I know. Proverbs and quotations 
can be used very nicely for guessing 
games. 

One day Miss Force had a list of ques- 
tions, each of which had to be answered 
by giving the name of a magazine. I 
cannot remember just how it went, but 
it was something after this fashion: 

“What magazine represents an arbiter 
of conduct ?” 

Miss Carpenter, who is our youngest 
member, and the sweetest, most lovable 
of maidens, innocently suggested “The 
Chaperon”; but Mrs. Judex sternly af- 
firmed “The Censor.” 

Miss Force decided in favor of the 
latter. (I think solely from deference 
to Mrs. Judex’s very pretty white hair, 
for nobody pays much attention to cen- 


sors these days, unless they are unhappy 
enough to live in Russia.) 

Then Miss Force asked, “What maga- 
zine names a favorite domestic animal ?” 

Of course “The Black Cat” jumped 
into my head—and out again—for my 
devotion to cats is equalled only by my 
devotion to tea. Yes, I know but too 
well what that implies. Think of being 
always named “Jones”! Even “Smith” 
would be a shade more endurable— 
but “Jones”! And, moreover, “CECILIA 
Jones”! Or sometimes “Cilly Jones”! 
Isn't it enough to drive a defenseless 
woman into matrimony? And, speaking 
of matrimony and houses, and all that: 
the next question Miss Force asked was 
“What magazine is most valuable to the 
family’s welfare?” 

(Miss Force is so tactful she grew 
fairly cross-eyed in trying to cast com- 
plimentary glances at several notable 
housekeepers at once.) It certainly did 
credit to our class when five out of eight 
replied in chorus “Good Housekeeping.” 
And, my dear, judging from the delight- 
ful little teas we have, they ought to 
know what it means. 

Of course all this passed more slowly 
than I have told it. Very few questions 
are understood by all of us the first time 
given. We help each other out by re- 
peating a question to each other, and the 
answer, too, after Miss Force has sanc- 
tioned it. Our class is essentially a 
“lend-a-hand society,” even if we are all 
women. 

For instance, when Miss Force asked 
“What magazine is best known to a 
sailor?” the answer was on the tip of 
several tongues; but we saw Miss How- 
ard’s lips moving, and swallowed our 
words just in time. She is a very nice 
girl, but so shy and nervous that she 
seldom does herself justice. But Miss 
Force gave her an encouraging smile and 
she ventured timidly, “The Atlantic.” 
We all looked as complacent over it as 
if we had done it ourselves. 

One question was, “What magazine is 
conducive to good health?” and Miss 
Nimrod answered, “Outing!” before half 
of us had even grasped the question. She 
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had recently returned from a trip to the 
country, so her mind was like a charged 
popgun on that subject, and the question 
fired it. You'd love Miss Nimrod, Amy. 
She is so big and wholesome, both in 
body and mind; she suggests breadth of 
view and open air. She always makes 
me think of some lines I read once about 
spinsters being like the best apples on the 
tip-top of the tree—left there only be- 
cause they were out of reach. 

But I was telling you about her guess- 
ing “Outing” so quickly. Two or three 
still failed to catch the answer. Now 
Miss Nimrod is nothing if not dramatic ; 
so she sprang to her feet and gave an 
imitation of various sports, which was 
better than a moving-picture show. Row- 
ing, fishing, shooting, golf, tennis, foot- 
ball—all were described in pantomime 
that nobody but a blind man could have 
failed to understand. In three minutes 
we were all so convulsed with laughter 
that Miss Force had to wait a little while 
before she propounded the next query. 

That one, too, proved a trifle upsetting 
in its effects. Miss Force asked, “Which 
magazine would be of great interest to a 
society reporter?” and little Mrs. Sala- 
mander answered, * ‘The World’s Work,’ 
of course, for journalists are so public- 
spirited.” 

(Needless to say Mrs. Salamander is 
an optimist in precept and practise. ) 

Miss Force’s mouth twitched at the 
corners and she fumbled with her lor- 
gnette, which always becomes entangled 
with its long chain so opportunely that I 
have long suspected it is a sort of safety 
valve. There were some involuntary 
smiles, and I noticed that Miss Great- 
head and Miss Carpenter were carefully 
avoiding each other's eyes. (Those girls 
are both such expert lip-readers and so 
quick - witted that very little in the 
way of humor escapes them.) Another 
answer was on Miss Greathead’s lips, but 
Miss Force shook her head at her, and I 
suppose it would have been cruel to dis- 
turb Mrs. Salamander’s faith in human- 
ity, even in the form of reporters! But 
Miss Greathead, who was seated between 
Miss Carpenter and myself, wrote on her 


tablets for us, “‘The Smart Set,’ but, 
then, Mrs. S. lives in Utopia.” 

Miss Greathead knows “Who's Who” 
if anybody does. Her family is one of 
the oldest in X Probably her an- 
cestors came over in the Mayflower. 
Miss Force said of that one day: “No, 
the Greatheads would have been sure to 
miss the boat.” But that was the day 
we waited for Miss Greathead fifteen 
minutes. You can’t expect any one to 
have all the virtues, and she has most of 
the others and a splendid mind besides, 
If she had been a man she would perhaps 
have been a famous statesman, like her 
distinguished grandfather, the Senator. 

Miss Carpenter is rather an extraordi- 
nary girl, too. She is an artist in archi- 
tectural design, and very talented. Why, 
although she is not yet out of college, she 
has already won a prize from the Civic 
Ideals Club in an architectural contest. 
I forget just what it was for—a doorless 
aérodrome or a sound-proof, stairless 
tenement—but it was something wonder- 
ful for a young girl to have designed. 

What did you say, Amy? That I’m 
too disturbing? Was I talking too loud 
then? Oh! “Discursive.” Yes, I know 
it; but those people are so interesting I 
love to talk about them. Tell about the 
rest of the magazines? I don’t remember 
any more, except the last one, which was 
the hardest of all. There was no reply 
at first when Miss Force asked, ‘What 
magazine recalls the story of Samson?” 

Presently Mrs. Judex ventured “The 
Argosy,” but it transpired that she had 
understood the name to be “Jason.” 

Finally we turned as one woman to- 
wards dear little Mrs. Wise, who is our 
last court of appeal in literary subjects, 
especially those of a biblical character. 

“Yes, you tell them,” said Miss Force, 
with perfect confidence in the result. 

“It is ‘The Philistine,” said Mrs. 
Wise, tranquilly, without a moment's 
hesitation. And of course it was. Mrs. 
Wise is sure to be right, and if she did 
not wait sometimes and give others a 
chance to answer questions, we should 
seldom have our turns. You know she 
is rightly considered one of the brainiest 
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women in X , and is a reliable au- 
thority in matters of book lore. You say 
you would be afraid of such a learned 
person? My dear, you simply couldn't 
be afraid of Mrs. Wise! She is such a 
frail, sweet little woman, and she hasn't 
an atom of self-consciousness. Her hair 
is as white as snow, and her soft brown 
eyes are so kind and her manner so gen- 
tle and gracious. Oh, it is no wonder 
that we all love dear Mrs. Wise! 


What did you say, Amy? Must you 
really leave at four o’clock? Then I sup- 
pose we ought to begin on those exer- 
cises; but you know we haven't been 
wasting any time, for nothing is more 
helpful to lip-readers than plenty of con- 
versation practise, and we have had such 
a lovely little chat. I do enjoy talking 
with you, for it is so easy. Why, you 
haven't had to write but two or three 
things in ail this time! 


BREATHINESS OF SPEECH—A BIT OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 
BY LUCY M. SANDERS 


VERY small girl was I when it 

occurred to me suddenly and simul- 
taneously that a comma was something 
more: than a “black dot with a funny 
little tail,” and that the old, old verses, 
“The House That Jack Built,” were 
guiltless of the little black dots afore- 
said. 

“But what connection has Jack with 
breathiness of speech?” I see some one 
ask. Have patience! As every one 
knows, a teacher above all, a comma fre- 
quently gives to the careless or rapid 
reader an excuse to pause, in order to 
gain more breath to read on to the end 
of a long sentence, though our old 
friend Lindley Murray would have in- 
dignantly repudiated such an idea. How- 
ever, from whichever point one views 
the value of that much-abused article of 
punctuation, a comma does add to grace 
and smoothness in elocution. 

I had reached the stage of second 
readers, and to my mind many of the 
sentences were over-long, causing as 
they did considerable physical distress, 
the greater as, lacking good chest de- 
velopment, I was a sufferer from short- 
ness of breath. I commonly began a 
long sentence full and bravely, only to 
end in a wheezy whisper, to the distrac- 
tion and delight of the other members of 
my class, to say nothing of the strain 
upon the gravity of my teacher; though, 
be it said to my comfort, there were 


others in as uncomfortable a plight as 
mine. It was at this time that I noticed 
and began to speculate as to the uses of 
the dots and dashes and queer, wiggly 
figures in the middle and at the ends of 
sentences, and when a wonderfully and 
fearfully colored copy of “The House 
That Jack Built” was among my Christ- 
mas gifts, | promptly noted the utter 
absence of these little marks, and carried 
my puzzlements to my teacher. She, 
being wise in her generation, saw her 
opportunity and discussed with me the 
one fault of my reading; and I, being a 
willing and ambitious pupil, was taken 
in hand and drilled in breathing. 

Beginning with the first line, “This is 
the house that Jack built,” for days I 
practised a long intake of breath and a 
slow expulsion. The second line was 
then taken up, a third and a fourth, 
until finally, to my childish pride and de- 
light, | was able to repeat the entire verse 
in one long, slow expulsion of breath 
and without the slightest physical dis- 
tress. To complete this picture of a child 
struggling to overcome a physical dis- 
ability, imagine her as marching from 
room to room, upstairs and down, with 
shoulders thrown back, the while keep- 
ing emphatic step with the accents of 
each line of all of the verses. 

The result was remarkable. My chest 
broadened, I was able to control my 
throat muscles, my voice softened some- 
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what, my enunciation improved, and I 
was proud of being as good a reader and 
public speaker as it is possible for a deaf 
child to be. In later years, while a stu- 
dent in the Beverly High School, this 
earlier training was of immense value to 
me, since the master chose to ignore 
my deafness and required me to read 
-essays and give declamations on class 
days in common with all other students. 

Some years later, while observing one 
of the classes under the late Miss Har- 
riet Hamilton, of the Rochester School, 
I was sympathetically interested in the 
efforts of one of the boys to overcome 
the habit of breathiness, which marred 
an otherwise distinct articulation. Miss 
Hamilton lent a kindly ear to the account 
of my early trials, and I believe that my 
suggestions were followed. 

I ever expound my pet theory that 
there is no better exercise to overcome 
breathiness of speech than— 


“This is the cock that crowed in the morn 
That awakened the priest all shaven and shorn 
That married the man all tattered and torn 
That kissed the maiden all forlorn 

That milked the cow with the crumpled horn 
That tossed the dog 


That worried the cat 

That caught the rat 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built.” 


Or, by way of variety, 


“Robed in senescent garb that seems in sooth 
Too long a prey to Chronos’ iron tooth 
Behold the man whose loving lips incline 
Full with young Eros’ osculative sign 

To the lorn maiden whose lact-albic hands 
Drew albu-lactic wealth from lacteal glands 
Of that immortal bovine by whose horn 
Distort to realms ethereal was borne 

The beast ululean, vexer of that sly 

Ulysee quadrupedal who made die 

The old mordaceous rat that dared devour 
Ante-cedaneous ale in John’s domestic bower.’ 


To this day, when I find my lung- 
power decreasing, keeping pace with in- 
crease of years and avoirdupois, I call 
upon my old friend Jack for help, and 
truly he is a friend who never fails. 

To the little deaf child the daily 
breathing exercises, combined with the 
practise of a 00 é, become tiresome, all 
interest and ambition keeping pace with 
the days that pass. Jack’s house and 
kindred verses, ever new, would stimu- 
late and encourage rivalry, and propor- 
tionate improvement would be the result. 


MORE MANUAL TRAINING BEFORE TRADES TEACHING 


BY MRS. MINNIE BELL KRUEGER 


N EVERY side we have queries, 

comments, criticisms which show 
that there is a feeling that our industrial 
departments are not keeping pace with 
the times. This is not directly the fault 
of industrial instructors or of superin- 
tendents, but of conditions, which in 
many cases must change slowly. 

In many schools the most serious 
drawback is that trades teaching is begun 
at too early an age. The physical-culture 
teacher, the manual-training teacher, and 
the art teacher should precede the trades 
teacher and help to prepare our boys and 
girls for trades instruction. 

One of the healthful signs of the times 
is the appointment in the Ohio School 
of a physical-culture teacher, who has 


specialized in physical culture, gymnas- 
tics, etc., for weak and deformed chil- 
dren. Look over the beginning classes 
in all our schools and you will find plenty 
of work for such a teacher to do. Why 
do I place such stress on this work? 
Because no trades instructor should be 
bothered with a boy or girl who has not 
been taught to walk quietly; to sit down 
or rise without upsetting everything 
within five feet ; to breathe correctly, and 
to pay attention. You ask, What has 
physical culture to do. with the child’s 
attentiveness? I say, much, and I say it 
with some authority, for by means of 
physical culture I have straightened my 
own crooked shoulders and have helped 
to straighten more than one crooked 
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little body. Few things create healthful, 
happy attentiveness as do physical-cul- 
ture exercises rightly directed. And there 
is marked mental development going on 
the while the little physical self is being 
brought under the mastery of the little 
mental self, and the small body is acquir- 
ing ease, grace, and growing confidence. 

There must be concentrated application 
on the part of the pupil ere the little 
hands will move in unison with “teach- 
er’s.” I have yet to see a class of deaf 
children who do not respond readily, and 
with visible expressions of pleasure, to 
physical-culture work. “Human body 
rhythm” appeals to all the deaf, and the 
habit of attentiveness gained in _ this 
fascinating atmosphere of motion and 
rhythm will be carried into the class- 
room and later to the manual-training 
room, there to be made fixed—perma- 
nently a part of the pupil. So much for 
the work of the physical-culture teacher. 

And now for manual training—lI 
firmly believe it should begin during the 
first year at school. And by that I mean 
manual training as defined by the 
American Manual Training Association: 
“Manual training is any form of con- 
structive work that serves to develop the 
powers of the pupil through spontaneous 
and intelligent self-activity.” 

Clay modeling, drawing, folding, paper 
cutting, weaving, simple cardboard con- 
struction, sewing, and the simpler do- 
mestic arts are means of development to 
the small deaf child. In much of this 
earlier work the class-room instructor 
and the manual-training teacher can co- 
operate. And the art teacher, too, must 
lend a hand to aid the tiny ego in self- 
expression. 

Sir James Creighton Browne, an emi- 
nent physician, acquainted with modern 
physiological research, said: “The part 
of the brain which governs the move- 
ments of the hands receives its most 
effective development between the ages 
of four and fifteen, and that unless the 
hands are trained between those ages the 
highest dexterity can never be afterwards 
acquired.” 

Can the method of placing a pupil in 


a shop for trades teaching between the 
ages of twelve and fifteen give even a 
minimum chance of acquiring the highest 
manual dexterity? No; for the purpose 
of the shop is to teach the rudiments of 
a trade and not to devise or teach a series 
of carefully planned employments for 
the hand that shall afford mental stimu- 
lus and development while training the 
hand. In trades schools for the hearing, 
pupils are not admitted at such an imma- 
ture age, nor are they admitted without 
at least a common-school education. Why 
expect more of a deaf pupil than of a 
hearing one? 

All experienced educators admit now 
that manual training possesses educa- 
tional value, aside from its practical 
value, for the quantity and quality of 
school-room work is increased rather 
than diminished by the hand work. Our 
pupils need greater intellectual develop- 
ment before they are admitted to the 
trades departments ; and, lacking the ef- 
fective means of mental development 
afforded by the manual-training depart- 
ment, the school-room work does not 
reach the high mark attained where 
class-room instructor and manual-train- 
ing instructor work hand in hand. 

In the majority of our schools pupils are 
placed in the shops before they are men- 
tally or manually prepared for trades 
instruction; and, instead of acquiring 
habits of industry and attentiveness, the 
average pupil who enters a shop between 
the ages of twelve and fifteen acquires 
the habit of fooling away time, because 
the instructor cannot give him enough 
individual attention to keep him at work. 

The Alabama School has taken a long 
step forward in abolishing the shoe-shop 
and establishing a manual-training de- 
partment. Better have fewer trades 
taught in a school than permit pupils to 
enter the trades departments utterly un- 
prepared to receive instruction. And not 
until the class-room instructor has the aid 
and co-operation of the physical-culture 
teacher, the manual-training teacher, and 
the art teacher can the work of the class- 
room be what it should or the prepara- 
tion for the shop be adequate. 
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THE MONTESSORI METHOD AND THE DEAF CHILD 


What The Montessori Method Is 


BY MRS. A. RENO MARGULIES 
Principal, Reno Margulies School, New York City 


EFORE going into detail as to what 
the Montessori method is, it would 
be well to give a history of its begin- 
nings, which for several reasons is of 
special interest to the teacher of the deaf. 
Dr. Montessori, in her book *‘Peda- 
gogia Scientifica,” which is a presenta- 
tion of her method, makes frequent men- 
tion of the names of Itard and Séguin. 
Itard, the first to attempt the develop- 
ment of the hearing by methodical hear- 
ing exercises, was, in 1798, physician to 
the Institution for the Deaf in Paris. 
Edouard Séguin was a pupil and _fol- 
lower of Itard, continuing and elaborat- 
ing his ideas. 

In the articles printed in the past year 
on the Montessori method, as well as in 
the lectures delivered in New York, 
Itard’s “Wild Boy” has played a promi- 
nent part and has aroused such unusual 
interest among teachers that the sus- 
picion seems warranted that Itard’s ex- 
periment was unknown to them. With 
the teachers of the exceptional child this 
certainly cannot be the case, and my only 
excuse for recounting the story is to pre- 
sent seriatim the factors which created 
the idea in Montessori’s mind of the 
need of a new method in the education 
of the normal child. 

In 1798, in the forest of Aveyron, 
there was found by some hunters a boy 
of twelve years, who apparently had lived 
the life of the wild. His body was cov- 
ered. with scars, caused by thorns and 
briars and the teeth of animals. One 
scar on his throat had the appearance of 
having been inflicted with intent to mur- 
der. He had the semblance of an idiot 
of the lowest order, uttering no articulate 
sound, although his hearing was good. 
This boy was brought to Itard, who de- 
cided to make the experiment of de- 
veloping his mentality. 


While the results obtained were ap- 
parently insignificant, they were only 
comparatively so, and doubtless, with the 
knowledge and experience in_ training 
defective children which we have today, 
and which to a great extent we owe to 
this experiment of Itard’s, a higher plane 
of development could have been attained, 
particularly in speech-teaching, which at 
Itard’s time was in its infancy. What 
Itard really accomplished was not alone 
the raising of this “wild boy” above the 
animals, but the proving that cases of 
unawakened and defective intelligence 
could be treated pedagogically. 

This idea so impressed Edouard Sé- 
guin, a young French physician, a pupil 
of Itard’s and a great favorite of Esqui- 
rol’s, that he sacrificed a brilliant career 
and devoted the remainder of his life to 
the study and training of backward chil- 
dren, beginning his investigations in the 
asylums, where these unfortunates were 
considered hopeless mentally and were 
treated accordingly. 

Séguin, who was descended from a 
long line of eminent physicians in Bur- 
gundy, possessed unusual analytical 
power and infinite patience for research. 
Thousands of experiments did he make 
to awaken the slumbering, lethargic in- 
tellects of these children and formulat- 
ing from observation and induction his 
theories of the causes and possible cure 
of idiocy. In 1839 he established the 
first school for “idiots” in France. In 
1843, at his request, the Academy of 
Sciences appointed a commission to in- 
vestigate his methods, which resulted in 
the highest commendation and the state- 
ment that Séguin had solved the problem 
of educating the defective child, a thing 
up to that time unknown. In 1850, ow- 
ing to his political antagonism to Louis 
Napoleon, he emigrated to America, 
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where he continued his work until his 
death, in 1880, esteemed and honored by 
the medical profession and exercising a 
determining influence on the training of 
defectives. 

In 1846 Séguin had published his great 
“Traitement Morale, Hygiéne et Educa- 
tion des Idiots, et des Autres Enfants 
Arriéres,” in which all his rules, methods, 
and instructions were perfectly defined. 
It has become the text-book for institu- 
tions for the instruction of the feeble- 
minded all over the world. 


MARIA MONTESSORI 


This book fell into the hands of Dr. 
Maria Montessori, the first woman to 
receive the degree of M. D. from the 
University of Rome, and who, as assist- 
ant physician in the Clinic of Psychiatry, 
had already become interested in the 
mentally deficient. She found therein a 
confirmation of the theories which had 
been forming in her own mind. After 
expounding her views at the Pedagogic 
Congress at Turin, in 1898, she was in- 
vited by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion to give a course of lectures in Rome 
to those interested in the training of 
backward children. This led to the 
establishment under her direction of the 
Scuola Ortofrenica, or “mind-straighten- 
ing school,” to which were sent the defi- 
cient children from the asylums of Rome. 

While all the children came under the 
Italian sobriquet of “idiots,” there were 
doubtless many borderland cases, called 
so aptly, in late years, atypical children. 
The results obtained were considered 
miraculous, and when many of these 
backward children were taught to read 
and write and were able to pass the ex- 
aminations at the public schools, the 
wonder of the public knew no bounds. 


THE BIRTH OF HER METHOD 


The ability of the defective child to 
take his place with the normal one gave 
food for thought to Montessori as to the 
reasons why the normal child, healthy in 
body and mind, should not have out- 
stripped his more fortunate comrade. 
Why should the seemingly impassable 
gulf which had existed between these 


two classes of children have been bridged 
in comparatively so short a time? Surely 
the methods of instructing the normal 
child must be radically wrong! 

And Montessori decided that it was 
because the defective child had been 
aided in his psychic development while 
the normal one had been hampered and 
interfered with by a lack of understand- 
ing of this principle; that the study that 
had been made of the individual child, 
the close observation of each mental 
manifestation to be used as a basis for 
further mental development, the freedom 
accorded while under instruction, making 
possible spontaneous manifestations in- 
stead of imitations of tasks set by the 
teacher—therein lay the success with the 
backward child. This, then, was the 
thought which created the Montessori 
method. 

We find Montessori leaving the Scuola 
Ortofrenica in 1900 and re-entering the 
University of Rome as a student of phi- 
losophy, devoting much of her time to 
experimental psychology. We find her 
visiting and studying the methods of the 
primary schools and making researches 
in pedagogic anthropology. 

After seven years of study an oppor- 
tunity presented itself to her to test and 
carry out her ideas on the education of 
the normal child. In the lowest, poorest 
tenement district of Rome an association 
for the improvement of the conditions of 
the poor had built model tenements and 
then decided to establish schools which 
would not only give intellectual instruc- 
tion to the “bambino,” but, by taking him 
from his parents from nine in the morn- 
ing until five in the afternoon, train him 
in cleanliness, self-reliance, and helpful- 
ness—in fact, in everything that would 
raise him above existing conditions. Thus 
on January 6, 1907, in the first “Casa dei 
3ambini” (House of Childhood), Mon- 
tessori began a practical test of her 
theories. 

The success of the experiment was so 
complete, so startling, even beyond the 
fondest hopes of the originator, that it 
is not surprising that the progressive 
educator in every part of the civilized 
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Courtesy of McClure’s Magazine 


CHILDREN OF THE ITALIAN NOBILITY, AT THE MONTESSORI SCHCOL ON THE PINCIAN HILL, 
WASHING THEIR HANDS 


The children use little pitchers and basins which they can handle easily, and learn to fill the 


pitchers at the faucet, pour the water, 


world, on learning of these results, recog- 
nized that he was facing a revolution 
in education which would sweep all be- 
fore it. 

It is difficult to condense within a few 
pages the result of the scientific research 
and study of a master mind. In trying 
to select the salient points from the 
method, one is confronted with the fact 
that all the points are salient; that the 
whole method, from beginning to end, is 
a perfectly welded chain of purest gold, 
whose perfection of workmanship is de- 
stroyed if but a single link be lost. 

After reading Montessori’s “Pedagogia 
Scientifica,” which discloses not only her 
deep, scientific study, but a soul full of 
love for the child and humanity, one 
feels that the only way to do justice to 
her would be to put her book into the 
hands of one and all. 

I shall therefore touch only upon sich 
points as will arouse the reader’s interest 
and curiosity, thus leading him to a more 
exhaustive study of the method. 


and wait upon themselves without help 


The fundamental principles are the 
following: 

(1) Liberty of the child and the study 
of its spontaneous manifestations; dis- 
cipline through liberty; auto-education., 

(2) Sense training; a prime factor in 
developing and utilizing energy by which 
discipline through liberty is made possi- 
ble. 

(3) Intellectual development as a re- 
sult of sense training. 


LIBERTY OF THE CHILD 


Montessori says: “The conception of 
freedom which must inspire pedagogy is 
that which the biological sciences of the 
nineteenth century have shown us in 
their methods of studying life. The 
old-time pedagogy was incompetent and 
vague, because it did not understand the 
principles of studying the pupil before 
educating him, and of leaving him free 
for spontaneous manifestations. Such 
an attitude has been rendered possible 
and practical only through the contribu- 
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TRAINING THE SENSE OF TOUCH 


The little girl at the left is learning the difference between rough and smooth by running 
her fingers alternately over coarse sandpaper and smooth cardboard. The boy is learning to 
distinguish different shapes by fitting geometrical insets into place blindfold, guided only by 


his sense of touch. 


tion of the experimental sciences of the 
last century.” 

To procure this freedom, the child is 
placed where there is no restraint, no 
Opposition, no misunderstanding, no 
forcing on him of another's personality. 
He is therefore free to be himself. 

No tasks are imposed on the children. 
They seem to be engaged in happy, inter- 
esting play. Some lie on the floor and 
play with blocks or graduated cylinders. 
Some, blind-folded, pass their fingers 
along the edges of objects or feel the 
textures of silks and satins. Others write 
on the blackboard. Here is a child who 
comes to the teacher with his completed 
self-imposed task and looks for approba- 
tion, which he receives in full measure. 
There is one who spends all his time on 
one game, and is permitted to do so, and 
a third who is making his fourth attempt 
to make an intricate puzzle “come out 
right.” No help is being offered him by 
the teacher, for she knows that all the 


The child at the end is distinguishing textures blindfold. 


apparatus is so arranged that the child 
can recognize and correct his own mis- 
takes. Should a child fail in anything 
he undertakes, it simply means that he is 
not ready for that particular exercise, 
and it is laid aside, to be taken up later. 

There are no desks in these class- 
rooms, for Montessori considers these 
inventions of the twentieth century as 
made solely to keep the child immobile. 
So she has substituted movable chairs 
and tables, so light that they can be car- 
ried from place to place by the smallest 
child. There are also squares of green 
carpet, which the little ones place wher- 
ever they will, and on which they sit to 
play their “games.” 

The teacher, seemingly, is of minor 
importance. She no longer hurls a volley 
of words at the child, much of which 
only tends to confuse his little brain; 
no longer does she demand blind obedi- 
ence, which is not obedience at all, but 
passiveness; no longer are her pupils 
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LEARNING TO WRITE AND READ BY TOUCH 


The child at the left is tracing with her finger letters cut frcm sandpaper, and is learning 


to know them by touch. 
letters selected from the box. 


asked to sit immobile while she essays 
to force her own personality upon them. 

But, in reality, her position is a much 
higher one, for she is the true educator 
of the child. - She is the “educator’’—the 
“one who leads out from.’’ She now is 
a scientist who has under observation 
and study that most lovable of God's 
creations, a little child, and it is her 
province to allow him to develop all the 
good and the beautiful that is in him. 
She is the “director” who “directs”— 
never forces. 


DISCIPLINE THROUGH LIBERTY 


How can discipline be enforced when 
there is complete liberty? Montessori 
says: “Discipline through liberty! Here 
is a principle difficult for the followers 
of common-school methods to under- 
stand. How shall one attain discipline 
in a class of free children? Certainly in 
our system we have a different concep- 
tion of what discipline is. If the dis- 


The boy and girl beside her are making words out of cardboard 


cipline be founded upon liberty it (the 
discipline) must be active. We do not 
call an individual disciplined only when 
he is rendered artificially silent as a mute 
and immovable as a paralytic. Such an 
individual is annihilated, not disciplined. 

“We call an individual disciplined 
when he is master of himself and can 
therefore regulate his own conduct when 
it shall be necessary to follow some rule 
of life. 

“Such a concept of active discipline is 
not easy either to comprehend or to at- 
tain, but certainly it contains a great 
educational principle and is very differ- 
ent from the absolute coercion to im- 
mobility. 

“A special technique is necessary to 
the teacher if she is to lead the child 
along such a road of ‘discipline—if she 
is to make it possible for him to continue 
in this way all his life, advancing always 
toward perfect self-mastery. Since the 
child now learns to move rather than to 
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Ceurtesy of McClure’s Magazine 


MAKING WORDS WITH CARDBOARD SCRIPT 


The lessons in articulation have taught the children what sounds, and consequently what 
letters, are necessary to form the words 


sit still, he prepares himself not for 
school, but for life, for he becomes able, 
through habit and through practice, to 
perform easily and correctly the simple 
acts of social or community life. The 
discipline to which the child habituates 
himself here is, in character, not limited 
to the school environment, but extends 
to society. 

“The liberty of the pupil must have as 
its limit the collective interests; as its 
form, that education of acts and man- 
ners universally considered good breed- 
ing. We must, then, check in the child 
whatever offends or annoys others, or 
whatever tends toward coarse or ill-bred 
behavior.” 

And again: “The first idea that the 
child must acquire, in order to be act- 
ively disciplined, is that of the difference 
between good and evil, and the task of 
the educator lies in seeing that the child 
does not confound good with immobility 
and evil with activity, as often happens 


in the case of the old-time discipline. 
And all this because our aim is to dis- 
cipline for activity, for work, for good; 
not for immobility, not for passivity, not 
for obedience. 

“A room in which all the children 
move about usefully, intelligently, and 
voluntarily, without committing any 
rough or rude act, would seem to me a 
class-room disciplined very well, indeed. 

“To seat the children in rows, as in 
the common schools, to assign to each 
little one a place, and to propose that 
they shall sit thus quietly observant of 
the order of the whole class as an assem- 
blage—this can be attained later, the 
starting place of collective education; 
for also, in life, it sometimes happens 
that we must all remain seated and quiet, 
when, for example, we attend a concert 
or a lecture, and we know that even to 
us, as grown people, this costs no little 
sacrifice.” 

Rewards and punishments are un- 
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Courtesy of McClure’s Magazine 


ANNA AND GILDA, AGED FOUR AND FIVE, DRYING DISHES IN THE GARDEN OF ONE OF THE 
MONTESSORI SCHOOLS 


The security and ease with which the children handle the slippery pieces of tableware are an 
instance of what the Montessori sense training does for children 


known in the Montessori classes. This 
does not mean that they have never had 
any disturbing elements. When a child 
seems deaf to suggestion, Dr. Montes- 
sori has him examined by a physician, 
and, if declared normal, he is placed at 
a little table in the corner of the room 
facing the other children. Pitying 
glances and frequent caresses are given 
him by the directress, as though he were 
ill or incapable of effort. The isolation 
or the pity expressed by those around 
him evidently bring about a change of 
heart, for Montessori says that there are 
no naughty children in the Casa dei 
Bambini. 


SENSE TRAINING 


Séguin, in his famous ‘Treatise on the 
Physiological Method,” says: “The hand 
is to be trained for years i these abili- 
ties, not so much with extraordinary ap- 
paratus as with things ordinarily used in 


daily life. This training transforms in 
due season part of formal prehension 
into easy handling. As this extension of 
ability of the hand comes little by little, 
its importance may be overlooked and 
even its acquisition neglected; but this 
neglect would cost, after a little while, 
an immense range of capacity.” 

We find Montessori’s appreciation of 
this idea in her wonderful system of 
sense training, which is also based on 
the principle of establishing an associa- 
tion of the visual, muscular, and tactile 
sensations. How readily and naturally 
the Montessori child uses this new power 
can be seen by the instantaneous use he 
makes of his sense of touch when his 
visual sense does not suffice. In study- 
ing the didactic apparatus the investiga- 
tor will find that there is not a single 
game in the Casa dei Bambini that is not 
the result of scientific thought with a 
definite educational object in view. 
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MARIA AND TERESA MAKING THE “BROAD STAIR” AND THE “LONG STAIR” 


Teresa has begun to count the red and blue spaces in rod number five before putting the rod 
in place. She is learning to recognize the relations between numbers 


On entering the school the child is 
taught cleanliness and tidiness, a general 
washing, brushing, combing and arrang- 
ing of clothing taking place. A survey 
of the school-rooms is next in order, and 
the children learn to use their little 
brooms if their need be discovered. 
Next come lessons which develop grace 
and give poise, beginning with rising and 
sitting down; entering and leaving a 
room; greeting and speeding a visitor; 
walking quietly and with perfect muscu- 
lar control about the light chairs and 
tables. Deftness is developed to a re- 
markable degree by setting and unset- 
ting tables, serving a repast, and wash- 
ing and drying dishes. So expert do the 
little ones of three and four become in 
handling the clumsy tableware that they 
could put to shame many an “expert” 
waitress whose employer finds it hard 


to remain “mistress of herself though 
china (!) fall.” 

One of the first games selected by the 
child in the Casa dei Bambini is that 
which gives motor training. Frames, 
similar to embroidery frames, have 
cloth, leather, or linen stretched across 
them, and by an ingenious arrangement 
of buttons and button-holes, shoe-laces 
and eyelets, hooks and eyes, patent clasps 
and ribbons, give exercises in buttoning 
and unbuttoning, tying and untying, 
hooking, lacing, and making of little 
bows, all of which interest the child to 
such an extent that he never tires of 
them. 

3lind-folded, the pupil passes the fin- 
ger-tips over or around objects to de- 
velop the sense of touch, or feels the 
textures of satin, velvet, cotton, linen, 
foulard, or taffeta. Tablets with geo- 
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Courtesy of McClure’s Magazine 


PEPPINELLA AND ROSINA, THREE AND ONE-HALF AND FOUR YEARS OLD 


They are learning to button and lace together strips of cloth fastened to wooden 
embroidery-frames. These are among the first exercises offered to children in the Montessori 


schools. 


metric insets, which are later utilized to 
develop the art of writing, teach the 
child to “feel” circles, triangles, rectan- 
gles, and ovals. Cards, covered with 
satin paper and with sandpaper, show 
the difference between “smooth” and 
“rough.” Over the sandpaper the first 
and second fingers are passed, always 
from left to right, the direction being of 
importance as the first step in learning 
to write. 

Color-work plays an important part in 
the training of the sense of sight. 
Matching of plain, mixed, plaid, and 
flowered materials is followed by games 
with bobbins around which colored silks 
have been wound. There are eight 
fundamental colors and eight shades of 
each color—sixty-four in all. So expert 


does even the baby of the class become 
that with but a glance at a colcr, selected 
by another child, he walks across the 
room and picks out the exact shade from 
another set of sixty-four bobbins! 

To teach form and dimension there 


are three sets of cylinders, ten in each 
set, varying in length and diameter, 
which are to be placed in a case resem- 
bling that used by a chemist to hold 
weights. There are cubes of different 
sizes, which are to be piled up in 
graduated order. There are rectangular 
bars, painted alternately blue and red 
and divided into meters and decimeters, 
with which the younger children play 
“blocks,” but from which they uncon- 
sciously derive a knowledge of numbers. 
How this auto-educatior. progresses 
until addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division are learned; how the 
drudgery of “reading lessons” is entirely 
overcome; how children of four learn 
the art of writing in six weeks, are 
achievements so remarkable as to de 
mand separate and detailed articles. 
Some idea may be conveyed of the 
rational manner in which knowledge 1s 
acquired in the houses of childhood by 
giving a brief sketch of the way the chil- 
dren “exploded into writing” and their 
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Courtesy of McClure’s Magazine 


VERA AND LUCIA IN THE SAN ANGELO SCHOOL IN ROME 


These children are arranging cards of silk in their chromatic order. There are eight colors 
and eight shades of each color, making sixty-four gradations in all 


eagerness to exercise this new power; of 
how every blank space in school and 
home was covered with words and sen- 
tences, so that “the mothers had to hide 
their loaves of bread unless they wanted 
‘il pano’ (bread) written across the top.” 


THE ART OF WRITING 


Those who have followed the ideas of 
Montessori in the development of the 
child need not be told that the ordinary 
methods of teaching writing—straight 
lines first, then curves, and finally a com- 
bination of the two—are not used by her. 
She considers that this method is alto- 
gether irrational, comparing it to the 
idea of teaching a child grammar before 
allowing him to speak. 

It is by filling in geometrical designs 
with a crayon, to give control of the pen- 
cil, and tracing with the finger-tips sand- 


paper letters while the teacher gives the 
phonetic sound of each letter, that the 
art of writing is acquired. The child is 
familiar with phonetic sounds, as he has 
had articulation drills as part of his 
“lessons,” for Montessori is a strong ad- 
vocate of articulation teaching to the 
normal child. There is no fixed scheme 
as to the order of teaching the letters, 
much depending upon the child himself, 
but he usually begins with vowels. Con- 
sonants follow, and then combinations 
until words and phrases have been 
formed. Children are often blind-folded 
and trace the letters, forming the sylla- 
bles or words. Cut-out letters, with 
which the children make long sentences, 
also play a part in this new method of 
“learning to write.” Montessori’s own 
words best describe the awakening of 
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Courtesy of McClure’s Magazine 


PRACTISING A WRITING LESSON ON THE PAVEMENT 


Maria Montessori’s pupils first began to write without having had a single lesson in 
actual writing. The preparation had been so complete that the final act came spontaneously, 
and the children believed that they had begun to write because they had “grown big enough.” 


the knowledge in the child of the won- 
derful power he possesses : 

“It was a day in December, an Italian 
day of winter sunshine. I was on the 
terrace roof and the children were play- 
ing about or standing near me. I was 


sitting beside a chimney which rose above 
the tiled pavement, when it occurred to 
me to say to a little boy of five who was 
standing by, ‘Draw this chimney,’ and I 


handed him a piece of chalk. He threw 
himself at once on the ground and began 
to draw the chimney quite recognizably; 
wherefore, as was my practice, I praised 
him warmly. 

“The little fellow looked up at me, 
smiled, and was evidently on the point 
of bursting into some ebullition of de- 
light, and then cried, ‘Scrivo! Jo scrivo! 
(I can write! I am writing!). Lying on 
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the ground, he wrote on the povement 
mano (hand); then, with new enthusi- 
asm, he wrote camino (chimney), and 
as he wrote he continued to call out, ‘/ 
am writing, so that the other children 
came running to see the sight and sur- 
rounded him, staring in amazement. 
Then two or three of them, trembling 
with excitement, said to me, ‘Please, 
please, a piece of chalk! I want to write, 
too’; and, in fact, they set to work to 
write various words—mamma, mano, 
gino, camino, ada. 

“Not one of them had ever had in his 
hands a piece of chalk or a writing in- 
strument (except, of course, the crayon 
for shading the geometrical figures). It 
was the first time that they had written, 
and they formed an entire word, as when 
they first spoke they pronounced an en- 
tire word. 

“Thus did we go through the moving 


experience of the first development of 
graphic language in our children. Dur- 
ing these first days we were filled with 
almost violent emotions, because we 
seemed to be living in a dream or wit- 
nessing a miracle. 

“A veritable frenzy took possession of 
our school. Each child flattered itself 
that it had detected within itself an espe- 
cial gift of nature—a talent. Not being 
able to adjust in their little minds the 
connection between the preparation and 
the act, they were possessed with the 
amusing illusion that, having now grown 
to the proper size, they knw how to 
write, just as they had, when the strength 
came to them, been able to walk and to 
talk. This conviction shows clearly how 
little strain is put upon the tender brain 
by the preparatory work.” 

(The third article will be on “The Montes- 
sori Method Applicable to the Deaf.”) 


TEACHER AND Story.—We must remember 
that the main reason for having story-telling 
lessons in school is that the children’s own 
command over spoken English may be im- 
proved by hearing good English. In schools 
in poor and illiterate neighborhoods these les- 
sons may constitute the few precious times 
when the children have the opportunity of 
hearing connected, cultivated speech. Yet, 
after listening to lesson after lesson of this 
kind, one is compelled to suspect that the de- 
plorable talking-down to children which goes 
on in them is responsible for much of the 
poor English composition, oral and written, in 
the school. Reading to a class is always 
half reading, half reciting; that is to say, the 
reader must be able to see and retain in her 
mind a dozen or more words ahead of the 
words she is actually reading from the book, 
and to recite these words with her eyes on the 
class; and this not so much for purposes of 
discipline as that children and teacher may 
feel they are in touch with each other, sharing 
a pleasure together, the children recognizing 
the teacher’s interest by the expression of her 
face. This mechanical art of quickly grasping 
and retaining twelve or so words ahead in a 
Sentence is one quite easily acquired by prac- 
lise. Teachers who are obliged to read aloud 
to their classes rapidly master it—C. C. Grave- 
son, in Child Life. 


PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY.—We must take 
note in passing that any such notion as enforc- 
ing parental responsibility is an entirely new 


thing. Speaking not pedantically as a lawyer 
but broadly as a historian, it is an innovation 
of the past half century—almost, we may say, 
of the present generation. Our ancestors never 
thought of enforcing parental responsibility. 
A hundred years ago, if a father left his chil- 
dren half starved, scantily clothed in rags, with 
the most miserable lodgings, overcrowded and 
indecently occupied with every kind of insani- 
tation, so long as the parish was put to no 
expense no one took proceedings against him. 
Cruelty to animals was made an offense long 
before cruelty to children. There was no at- 
tempt to constrain a parent to keep the child 
in health, to provide medical attendance for 
it, to supply education or moral training— 
least of all any idea of enforcing upon the 
parent any fulfillment of the obligation to fur- 
nish the all-important environment of a decent 
home. With the not very real exception that 
doing a child to death too suddenly might 
(we may almost say theoretically) be treated 
as murder, there was, a hundred years ago, so 
far as regards children in their parents’ own 
homes, nothing in the way of enforcement of 
parental responsibility—Sidney Webb, in The 
Crusade. 


In answer to a request for an article from 
the Clarke School for this issue of THe Vonta 
Review, the principal, Miss Yale, writes: 

“T regret that I do not know of anybody 
ready to take up the pen at this time on the 
subject of teaching speech to the deaf. The 
fact is we are too busy doing the thing to stop 
to talk about it.” 
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Photo by Mr. C. B. Doyle 


THE SACRED EAR-FLOWER OF THE AZTECS (Cymbopetalum penduliflorum) : NATURAL SIZE 
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SACRED FLOWERS OF THE AZTECS 


BY WILLIAM EDWIN SAFFORD 


HE love of beauty was strongly de- 

veloped among the ancient Mexi- 
cans. ‘Their poems and songs which 
have come down to us abound in ex- 
quisite metaphors and similes, and are 
sometimes made up entirely of images, 
recalling flowery meadows, jewels of 
every color, the thousand songs of the 
mocking bird, the resplendent feathers 
of humming birds or the royal trogon, 
and the lovely hues of the rainbow. 

The floating gardens of the Mexican 
lakes and the magnificent parks which 
the Spaniards encountered on_ their 
march to the city of Mexico were a 
source of wonder and admiration to all 
who beheld them. The floating gardens 
still exist and are today the principal 
source of the flowers in the markets of 
Mexico City, but scarcely a vestige re- 
mains of the parks of Montezuma, with 
their great reservoirs, their irrigating 
ditches, and the garden plots, which were 
laid off by intersecting walks. 

Flowers adorned the ancient temples 
and idols; even the priests, while per- 
forming their bloody rites, wore wreaths 
and garlands. No one could enter the 
presence of royalty without a floral offer- 
ing, and certain flowers were permitted 
to be carried only by persons of royal 
lineage. Certain flowers, herbs, and 
roots were used by wizards for working 
their spells; others were used as safe- 
guards from witchcraft and magic, or as 
amulets for good luck. 

It has not been possible to identify all 
the flowers mentioned by the early writ- 
ers. Some are well known, though their 
Aztec, or Nahuatl, names have been 
superseded by modern names, which are 
sometimes misleading. Among the latter 
are the common marigold, which the 
ancient Mexicans called cempoalxochitl, 
or the “flower with a thousand petals.” 
Now marigolds, botanically known as 

agetes, are sometimes referred to as 
“African marigolds,” or “French mari- 


golds”; they are, however, of Mexican 
origin, and were much used by the Az- 
tecs in their religious ceremonies. The 
Mexican name for “flower” was xochitl, 
and for “tree,” quahuitl. They formed 
their names by combining a number of 
words together, leaving off the terminal 
tl or tli from all of the words but the 
last. Thus the spotted animal called 
ocelot takes its name from the Mexican 
ocelotl, and to form the name “ocelot- 
flower” the Mexicans drop the final ¢l of 
ocelotl and call the flower oceloxochitl. 


THE SACRED EAR-FLOWER 


Among the flowers most highly prized 
by the ancient Mexicans was one called 
the “flower ear” (.xochinacastli), or 
“sacred ear” (fig. 1) (teonacaztli), the 
botanical identity of which has only re- 
cently been established.* This flower, ac- 
cording to early writers, was valued both 
on account of its fragrance and for the 
aromatic flavor of its spicy petals, which 
were ground up, together with the toasted 
seeds of cacao, for making chocolate. 
The earliest account we have of it was 
written by Padre Bernardino de Sahagun 
about the year 1569, but his manuscript 
remained unpublished until compara- 
tively recently. He called it teunacaztli, 
from teutl, or teotl, “god,” and nacaztli, 
“ear.” The first account to be published 
was that of Dr. Francisco Hernandez, a 
physician sent in 1570 by Philip II, King 
of Spain, to study the resources of the 
New World. Hernandez figured many 
of the most remarkable plants of Mexico, 
but he was in no sense a botanist. His 
figures (fig. 2) were often rude and 
scarcely recognizable and his descriptions 
far from adequate. His work, like that 
of Sahagun, remained unpublished for a 
long time. It first appeared in a Spanish 
translation by Ximenez, printed in the 


*See Safford, W. E., “The sacred ear- 
flower of the Aztecs: xochinacaztli,” in the 
Smithsonian Report for 1910, pp. 427-431. I9QII. 
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city of Mexico in 1615 without illustra- 
tions. The Latin addition, with figures 
made from Hernandez’s drawings, ap- 
peared in Rome in 1651, long after the 
death of Hernandez. It was not com- 
plete, but embraced only the portions of 
Hernandez’s work relating to materia 
medica. The “ear-flower” he described 
under the heading “De -rochinacastli seu 
fore auricule.” following is trans- 
lated from Ximenez: 


greatest charm and taste, together with 
a very fragrant odor and flavor to that 
celebrated drink cacao, which they call 
chocolate, and it imparts to it certain 
tonic properties and wholesomeness as 
well. It is said that when drunk in water 
this flower dispels flatulency, causes 
phlegm to become thin, warms and com- 
forts the stomach which has been chilled 
or weakened, as well as the heart, and 
that it is efficacious in asthma, ground to 


FIG. I. THE SACRED EAR-FLOWER OF THE AZTECS 


“The flower is divided into leaves shaped almost exactly like ears.”—NXimenez 


“The xochinacastli is a rare tree, with 
leaves long and narrow and of a deep 
green color. Its flowers, borne on a 
pendent velvety peduncle, are divided 
into leaves, which are purplish within 
and herbaceous without, shaped almost 
exactly like ears, and of a very agreeable 
odor. It grows in warm countries, and 
there is nothing else in the tiangues and 
markets of the Indians more frequently 
found nor more highly prized than this 
flower. The which is wont to give the 


a powder with the addition of two pods 
of the large red peppers called te.ochilli, 
with their seeds removed and toasted on 
a comal, which is a kind of griddle on 
which the natives toast and make theif 
bread, called by us tortillas, adding to 
the same three drops of-balsam and tak- 
ing it in some suitable liquor.” 

Since the time of Hernandez many 
works have appeared in which the eco- 
nomic plants of the Aztecs have been 
discussed, but in none of them is the 
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FIG. 2. THE “EAR-FLOWER” AS FIGURED BY 
HERNANDEZ IN 1576 


botanical identity of the -rochinacaztli 
hinted at, though it is invariably men- 
tioned. 

While engaged in studying the plants 
belonging to the Annonacee, or custard- 
apple family, the writer came upon a 
photograph in the files of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, showing a 
number of long-stemmed flowers with 
the three inner petals very much like the 
human ear in shape. He suspected that 


these might be the flowers of the sacred. 


ear-flower, for which he had so long 
been seeking. This photograph (plate) 
was taken by Mr. C. B. Doyle in the 
market of Coban, Guatemala, while ac- 


companying Mr. O. F. Cook on a mission 
of agricultural exploration in 1904. Mr. 
Cook in his notes states that the flowers 
had a pleasant, spicy odor. They were 
offered for sale both fresh and in the 
form of dried black petals curled up on 
the edges and heavily veined inside. The 
sepals and outer petals of the fresh 
flowers were light green and the inner, 
thicker petals of a pale, dull, salmon 
color, breaking with a bright orange- 
colored fracture. No herbarium speci- 
mens of the plant were secured at this 
time, but two years later, in May, 1906, 
Mr. Cook secured specimens of an an- 
nonaceous plant at Jacaltenango, Guate- 
mala (fig. 3), which he did not associate 
with the aromatic flowers of the Coban 
market, which proved to be of the same 
species with them. They were found by 
the writer in the United States National 
Herbarium (sheet No. 574411). On 
tasting the dried petals they proved to 
have a pungent spicy flavor like nutmegs, 
or perhaps cubebs. The identity of the 
xochinacaztli was revealed. 

The rochinacastli, or, as it is known 
botanically, Cymbopetalum  penduliflo- 
rum, is endemic in the forests of north- 
western Guatemala and across the border 
in the Mexican State of Chiapas. The 
use of its flowers as a spice, once so 
widely spread, gradually died out, on ac- 
count of the introduction of cinnamon 
from the East Indies, which now, to- 
gether with vanilla, is almost universally 
used for flavoring chocolate. 


VANILLA: THE “BLACK FLOWER OF THE 
AZTECS” 


Vanilla itself is of Mexican origin. It 
was highly esteemed by the Aztecs, who 
called it ¢tlilxochitl (black flower), on 
account of the color of its long black 
pod. This is the fruit of a climbing 
orchid, which is endemic in the forests 
of Vera Cruz and other warm, moist re- 
gions of Mexico. It takes its common 
name, vanilla, from the Spanish vainilla, 
signifying a “little legume,” vainilla be- 
ing the diminutive form of vaina, signi- 
fying a scabbard, or slender pod. It is 
easily propagated by cuttings and is now 
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FIG. 3. BOTANICAL DRAWING OF THE EAR-FLOWER 


widely cultivated in various tropical 
countries, its flowers requiring to be arti- 
ficially pollinated to produce pods in all 
localities except where the plant is na- 
tive. This is probably owing to the 
absence of certain insects which naturally 
perform this task. 

Another beautiful orchid, perhaps the 
most highly esteemed of all the Mexican 
flowers, was called coatzontecomaxochitl, 
the “‘serpent-head flower.” There may 
have been more than one species called 
by this name, but that which was figured 
by Hernandez (fig. 4) is known botani- 
cally as Stanhopea oculata, The genus 


Stanhopea to which it belongs was named 
in honor of Earl Stanhope, at one time 
president of the Medico-Botanical Soct- 
ety of London. So greatly was this 
flower admired that it was adopted as 
the symbol or coat of arms of the learned 
Lincean Society of Rome in the seven- 
teenth century. It is epiphytal in its 
habit, with broad plicated leaves grow- 
ing from a cluster of. pseudo-bulbs at- 
tached to the mossy limbs of trees, and 
large, nodding, fragrant flowers varie- 
gated with various colors. It is not 
surprising that the ancient Mexicans 
attributed magic properties to it and re- 
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FIG. 4. THE SERPENT-HEAD FLOWER AS FIGURED 
BY HERNANDEZ IN 1576 


garded it as sacred. In speaking of it, 
Padre Ximenez says: “No words can 
worthily describe nor pencil depict the 
beauty of this flower, which is greatly 
esteemed and highly valued by the Mexi- 
can princes.” It grows attached to rocks 
or tree trunks, whence it is brought to 
the gardens of the Mexicans and there 
serves as a beautiful ornament, produc- 
ing its lovely flowers at intervals, season 
after season, and filling the air with its 
fragrance. The accompanying drawing 
(fig. 5), made by Mr. Theodore Bolton, 
is interesting not only for its artistic 
beauty and accuracy, but also for the 
contrast it offers to the stiff figure of 
Hernandez. The latter, though rude, is 


far better and more accurate than most 
of the drawings in his work above re- 
ferred to, and is sufficiently accurate for 
the determination of the botanical spe- 
cies of the plant depicted. 


THE OCELOT FLOWER OR TRINITY PLANT 


The oceloxochitl, or “ocelot flower,” to 
which I| have already referred, is known 
botanically as Tigridia pavonia. It has 
somewhat the form of a “mariposa lily,” 
but it belongs to the Iris family instead 
of to the Liliacee. Its generic name and 
its common Spanish name, “flor del 
tigre,’ are scarcely applicable, since 
tigers are marked with stripes, while this’ 
beautiful flower is spotted, rather like a 
leopard. It is sometimes called “Hierba 
de la Trinidad,” or Trinity plant, from 


FIG. 6. THE OCELOT FLOWER AS FIGURED BY 
HERNANDEZ IN 1576 
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FIG. 5. THE SERPENT-HEAD ORCHID (Stanhopea oculata) REDUCED ONE-HALF 
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FIG, 7. THE OCELOT FLOWER: DRAWING BY THEO- 
DORE BOLTON, REDUCED ONE-HALF 


the shape of its perianth, its three sta- 
mens, and its three stigmas. Hernandez’s 
figure (fig. 6) is very stiff and quite 
inadequate to suggest the exquisite 
beauty of the flower, which is faithfully 
represented by Mr. Theodore Bolton 
(fig. 7). The divisions of the perianth 
are either yellow or orange red_ richly 
variegated with tawny or reddish spots, 
which at once suggest the markings of 


some leopard-like animal. The starchy 
roots, called by the Aztecs cacomitl, are 
edible and have somewhat the taste of 
chestnuts. They were also reputed by 
the ancient Mexicans to be efficacious in 
fevers. 


THE “DEVIL’S-HAND” FLOWER 


Among the trees regarded by the 
Mexicans with superstitious veneration 
was one growing near the city of Toluca, 
called macpalxochiquahuitl (hand-palm 
flower-tree), which bore peculiar flowers, 
sometimes called “devil's hands.” Only 
one tree of the kind was supposed to 
exist. It was of great age and had lobed 
leaves somewhat like those of a plane 
tree. The flowers have no corolla, but 
in its place a cuplike, five-parted calyx, 
at the bottom of which are five yellow 


FIG. 8. THE HAND-FLOWER AS FIGURED BY 
HERNANDEZ IN 1576 
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FIG. 9. THE HAND-FLOWER (Chiranthodendron 
platanoides) REDUCED ONE-HALF 


cavities filled with nectar. The remark- 
able feature of the flower is the form of 
the stamens, which grow together like 
the fingers of a human hand, from the 
palm of which issues the style. The 
stamens are bright red and are tipped 
with appendages resembling claws. Bot- 
anists have placed this tree in the Ster- 
culia family and named it Chiranthoden- 
dron platanoides. They have found that 
its nearest relative is a shrub growing on 
the upper Sacramento River, in Califor- 
nia, called Fremontodendron calif orni- 
cum, The latter has palmately lobed 
leaves, which are rusty beneath, like 
those of the hand-flower tree, and its 
calyx is also provided with nectaries, 
which are much visited by bees. The 
occurrence of a single tree was at first 
a source of wonder, but the mystery was 
solved by the discovery of a whole grove 
of the trees in Guatemala. It is interest- 
ing to note that these were found grow- 
ing on the slope of the Volcano de Agua, 
near the ancient town of Antigua, at an 


elevation above the sea of about 8,009 
feet; so that it is not surprising that 
the specimen which established itself in 
Mexico, whither it had been brought in 
pre-Columbian times from Guatemala, 
had found a congenial home at about the 
same elevation in the soil of the volcano 
of Toluca. The figures here presented 
are the exaggerated drawing of Hernan- 
dez (fig. 8), which may be compared 
with the accurate figure of Mr. Bolton 
(fig. 9), drawn from a herbarium speci- 
men brought home from Guatemala by 
Mr. William R. Maxon, of the United 
States National Herbarium. 

The flowers here described are only an 
index to hundreds of beautiful and curi- 
ous vegetable products which the Span- 
iards encountered in the New World. 
The virtues attributed some of these 
were fanciful; others proved to be valu- 
able additions to the pharmacopcea, while 
others, such as Indian corn and cacao, 
have assumed an important place in the 
world’s economy. 


“Few communities know when, where, how 
many, or under what conditions children are 
born. Two hundred thousand deaths of in- 
fants a year in the country have begun to at- 
tract attention. A hundred thousand children 
a year before the juvenile-court judges of the 
country affords another side-light. The re 
sponsibility of the nation, the State, and the 
city in their various fields is a matter of in- 
creasing importance. Whether the public and 
private agencies ofa State or city co-operate 
and jointly furnish a program for the care, 
education, and protection of child life is a 
matter of supreme importance.” 


Are you seeking more efficient methods, or 
are you easily satisfied with what you have? 
Are you applying and analyzing the most 
promising new methods, or are you content 
to lie in that narrow grave of the many—the 


rut of “good enough”? 


The closer together you bring the deaf and 
the hearing—socially, industrially, commer- 
cially, professionally—the higher grows the 
economic efficiency and the individual happt- 
ness of the former: F 


How many of your pupils can read the con- 
versation carried on in moving-picture shows, 
as shown in the movements of the vocal of- 
gans portrayed on the screen? 


IN 
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THE MONTESSORI METHOD OF TEACHING HEARING 
CHILDREN 


BY MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON 


HEN in the city of Philadelphia 

three or four hundred people 
gather to hear the Montessori method 
of teaching children explained, and two 
hundred more are unfortunately ex- 
cluded from the hearing because of lack 
of room, it behooves every educator to 
stop, look, and listen! We are continu- 
ally told that we are using old methods 
in dealing with our children, be we 
parent or teacher, and that we must 
study modern conditions if we would 
keep pace with the world’s progress. Of 
course this is true to a large extent, but 
we are apt to overestimate custom’s in- 
fluence upon our life and to underesti- 
mate the fact that in education, as else- 
where, what survives the test of time is 
pretty sure to be of use. At the same 
time we do forget that the state takes 
upon her shoulders much of the work 
that was previously done in the family, 
and because our children are to share in 
governing the state, they must be edu- 
cated along somewhat different lines than 
were the children of bygone years; and 
that a new school system is bound to be 
evolved from the present medley. Words 
become so worn out that we pay little 
attention to their real meaning. We are 
all weary of hearing of reorganization, 
progress, adjustment, psychological peda- 
gogy, general application, and so on. 
Nevertheless there are no other words 
which so readily express the forces that 
have tended to draw our attention to the 
fact that we are not preparing our chil- 
dren, in the schools of the nation, for the 
lives they must lead when they leave 
school. Many feel this, but are unable 
to suggest a remedy, or rather a course 
which will prove at least a_ partial 
remedy. We know that something is 
wrong, but we cannot help it, so we are 
restless. This restlessness has not ex- 
tended down to the kindergarten, but has 
attacked the grammar and high schools. 


We find that children do not study with 
proper attention; that the subjects are 
not related to their future; that they do 
not grasp things; and so we aim to alter 
methods or to change the course of study. 
Perhaps we have forgotten that little 
children are so easily influenced that they 
should be so led, or rather guided, that 
their energies will be directed toward 
their future life, both in and out of 
school. The real trouble may lie in their 
early training, and not so much in the 
school system, after all. 

The proof of real power is the ability 
to use general principles learned in life, 
either at home or at school; but this 
ability to apply what has been learned is 
often lacking in our young people and 
forms the basis of much of the trouble 
in the higher grades. The feeling of un- 
rest which exists in educational circles 
at present is the cause of many fantastic 
educational theories, and these theories 
have led us to smile whenever any sudden 
progress of a child or class of children 
has been reported. We are inclined to 
sneer and pass on, unless we have plenty 
of time to investigate. Believing that 
most of the readers of this department 
have not such time, and that they may 
not be in a position to secure the litera- 
ture even if they had, I shall endeavor to 
explain just what the Montessori system 
really is, and to follow this explanation, 
in the next issue, with directions for its 
application by the mother in the home. 

Nearly all the world, except Dr. Maria 
Montessori herself, is talking about this 
“new system’; and, after investigating 
it, says: 1. “That is not new.” 2. “Of 
what use?” 3. “All very well for Italy, 
but American schools cannot do that.” 
4. “What good is it to the mother?” 

3ecause these things are being said 
everywhere, and because I know of no 
method better adapted to the education 
of little children, be they deaf or hear- 
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ing, I shall give my own replies to the 
preceding questions and statements. 

1. “That is Not New.”—As a matter 
of fact Dr. Montessori does not claim 
novelty for her method. The basic prin- 
ciples are the same as those upon which 
the education of any class of children 
which are not normal is founded. 
woman of splendid mentality, a graduate 
physician, a psychologist, she devoted 
much of her time to the education of 
mentally defective children. 
them to use their senses—touch, sight, 
etc.—and to learn about the world around 
them; and when she had done these 
things she sent them to take examina- 
Much to her 
surprise she found that they ranked as 
well as many, or in fact most, of the 
children who were quite normal, and she 
felt, not that they were such wonders, 
but that there was some great fault in 
the educational system which failed to 
make better students of normal children, 
or to teach them more readily than she 
did the mentally defective. 
idea in her mind she set about her work 
of perfecting a method of education for 
normal children in the schools of Rome, 
which were charitable schools. 
were really social centers devoted to 
normal children of the very poorest 
classes. The work she did 
schools, or “Houses of Childhood,” as 
they are called, developed the children 
in such a manner that schools for the 
middle classes, as well as for those still 
better off, were established. 
school, however, the aims are the same. 
She has proved beyond a doubt that chil- 
dren from three to seven years of age 
may from the first be taught to be man- 
nerly, clean, happy, and active without in 
any way infringing unduly upon the time 
or rights of others. They play in such a 
way, of their own free will, as to educate 
themselves through their senses, and in 
so doing become more and more at home 


tions with normal children. 


with their surroundings. 


Dr. Montessori has, to begin with, em- 
phasized the fact that the children should 
be taught to master themselves. 
should be able to dress and undress, 
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wash, dust, comb their hair, tidy the 
room, sweep, set the table, put away their 
toys, and, best of all, to thoroughly enjoy 
periods of complete rest and _ silence, 
These are some of the aims of the plays 
and games, as well as of the work, of the 
Houses of Childhood. Her manner of 
teaching is intensely interesting, because 
it is that of an orderly mother. To ap- 
preciate what order means, we have but 
to ask any mother how much “picking 
up” she is forced to do for her children 
in the home, and how much of her time 
is devoted to this. She will probably tell 
you, if she is honest and is an average 
mother, that Millie needs to get off to 
high school by eight fifteen; James has 
to hurry away, in order to practise base- 
ball before school, else he will not get on 
the nine this year; and little Janet is too 
small to do much of anything toward 
taking care of her own belongings. 

To be sure, Millie may be obliged to 
reach school early; but why should she 
not rise half an hour earlier and 
straighten her room? Why should not 
James pick up his games, put away his 
belongings, count his own collars for the 
laundry, or do any other little errand for 
himself, and sometimes for mother? 
Why should not Janet put away her 
dolls, air her bed, hang up her little dress, 
and do many other little things, which 
she would love to do did mother but take 
time and patience to teach her the prin- 
ciples which underlie a helpful spirit? 
These things are, after all, the personal 
things of life, and they should be taught 
in the home or home school. 

Dr. Montessori, however, has grasped 
the truth that one of the reasons why 
children love playthings is because the 
toys are small—they are made in propor- 
tion to the child’s own dimensions—they 
can be used without discomfort. So the 
mother should have a little dressing-table 
for the little girl—one that the child her- 
self can keep in order; the boy’s room 
should have boy’s furniture, in size at 
least; and the elder daughter should be 
allowed to express her own individual 
preferences in her own room. The little 
girl’s table should be small, her wash- 
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Fic. 1. Some Montessori materials as adapted to the backward child (Miss Barr’s school) 


stand should be easily reached, as should 
her clothes-hooks. The children should 
learn how to pour out water, even if they 
do live in a ten-story apartment house 
and have running water, hot and cold. 
Let them forget this for a while and 
do as did their great-grandparents—use 
pitcher and basin. If the children can- 
not do for themselves, they should assist 
each other, asking aid, of course, if their 
efforts prove futile. The enjoyment 
which comes from really doing things 
early expresses itself, and the habit of 
helpfulness is soon established if the 
mother does not inhibit the tendency by 
doing things for the children which they 
must in later life learn to do for them- 
selves, and which they are quite capable 
of learning to do while still very young. 
The word “helpfulness” should be clearly 
understood by the mother. ‘To help” 
does not mean “to do for,” but rather 
“to aid,” “to place in the right path.” It 
is not helpful to do the home arithmetic 
for a child, but it is helpful to ask ques- 
tions which lead him to put forth his best 
efforts to aid himself. As Dr. Montes- 
sori well says: “To dress a child is a 
servant’s duty; to teach him to dress 


himself is that of an educator.” Perhaps 
if we had more mothers who were edu- 
cators along this line of home training 
we would have fewer tired women, who 
carry the tasks of a home upon their own 
shoulders as burdens instead of sharing 
them with the rest of the household. 
Mothers should teach children to do their 
duty. 

As has already been said in this de- 
partment, “The child should be taught to 
care for himself”; but instead of teach- 
ing a little child to button her apron, a 
Montessori teacher gives the little one a 
frame upon which two pieces of cloth 
are stretched, fastened together by means 
of buttons and button-holes, as is a dress. 
The child attempts to button them to- 
gether. If she does not succeed she car- 
ries it to the teacher, who does it for her, 
as no task is allowed to be left unfin- 
ished. The same thing is done with laces, 
snappers, and hooks and eyes. For the 
mastery of the buttoned shoe there is a 
frame with leather instead of cloth, and 
shoe buttons are used in place of the flat 
pearl kind. A button-hook, of course, is 
employed. The child thus learns to 
fasten things together, and, needless to 
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Fic. 2. Montessori material at the Swarthmore School and Kindergarten for the Deaf. 
First child is replacing cylinders; second is making the “tower”; third is building the “broad 


stair”; fourth is using the “long stair.” 


say, requires no incentive to do his own 
dressing after this. One of the most at- 
tractive frames is that with ribbons, 
which are to be tied into bows. 

Personal cleanliness and the ability to 
handle things with which the child comes 
ain daily contact go far toward making 
him master of himself. To get up from 
the floor carrying a tower of blocks, and 
to walk to the bookcase to put them away 
without letting one fall, requires pretty 
good muscular control, and to place a 
number of color-cards, with various 
shade and tint modifications, requires a 
good eye for color; while to fit pieces of 
cardboard cut in geometrical designs into 
holes the same shape and size requires a 
deal of judgment, even though it may be 
a rattling good game. To tell the differ- 
ence between hot and cold, rough and 
smooth, heavy and light, are steps for- 
ward in mental development as well as 
interesting diversions. 

The materials used for these exercises 
are practically the same as we teachers 
of the deaf have been handling for years, 
if we have been teaching little children; 


but the manner of using them differs 
widely from our way. They are em- 
ployed in a different fashion, and the aim 
is to make the child more familiar with 
his surroundings and duties as well as to 
prepare him to read and write. While 
our aim has also been mental develop- 
ment, we have bent most of our energies 
toward developing the sense of touch, so 
that the deaf child may be able to feel 
the vibrations of the voice—both his own 
and his teacher’s—in the throat. 

The new manner of using the old ma- 
terial is rather interesting. The two 
great objections that most mothers have 
to letting small children go to school or 
to receive any instruction at all, even at 
home, are (1) that they will have to sit 
still instead of being free to run about as 
little tots love to do, and (2) that they 
may not do as they wish, but will be led 
all the time. Sitting still has been done 
away with in the kindergarten, for there 
the children have periods when they are 
busily engaged in mat-weaving, card- 
sewing, etc., and other periods when they 
play games which require more or less 
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Fic. 3. Richard goes to get one of the frames, while a little girl works with the “long stair,” 
much to the delight of her schoolmate (Swarthmore School for Deaf) 


bodily activity. Change of position and 
of occupation are absolutely essential to 
a successful kindergarten program. To 
be sure, however, the work is directed by 
the teacher. I am not positive that we 
should say that all the work is directed, 
but at least some of the materials are 
such that the child must be taught how 
to use them. He must become adept in 
their management before he can succeed 
without aid. Of course the child must 
be taught how to use much of the 
Montessori material, but the amount of 
aid is reduced to a minimum, thereby in- 
creasing his ability to handle the material 
itself without any help from the teacher 
or mother. But kindergartners need 
not feel offended if this new education 
for little folks really takes hold upon the 
public, because it employs much of Froe- 
bel’s material, as well as some special to 
itself. There are games and other occu- 
pations which are decidedly of the kin- 
dergarten. 

To teachers of the deaf it is interesting 
to note that the children are taught the 
sounds of the letters, and great emphasis 
is laid upon the sense of touch. Person- 


ally I feel that this emphasis upon touch 
itself is of secondary consideration for 
hearing children, as the prime benefit re- 
sulting from touch-work with them is 
that the muscles become used to respond- 
ing unconsciously in certain ways when 
things are felt. The Montessori method 
does explain and believes this, especially 
in writing; but more is said about the 
actual touch than to me seems wise. 

Conservation is surely taught by this 
method. When the teacher explains 
things, she uses as few words as possi- 
ble—all of them simple and to the point. 
For instance, when arranging the little 
cylinders in a row, she simply places 
them according to size, leaving the child 
to discover for himself that the largest 
comes first and the smallest last. She 
does not call the big one “captain” and 
the others “soldiers.” To her that is 
wrong, for she believes she would be dis- 
tracting the child’s mind from what she 
wants him to discover for himself and 
diverting it into some other channel. She 
feels, and she is right, that our first duty 
to children is to teach them to correctly 
interpret the sense impressions which 
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Fic. 4. Richard, having learned how to “hook up” and to button, attacks the next step in self- 
help. He has before him lacing, bow-tying, and (not seen in picture) shoe-buttoning 


they receive, because all impression must 
come through the senses. This is the 
prime function of education. After 
learning to interpret the impressions, the 
child should learn how to respond cor- 
rectly. This is the secondary function of 
education. 

Energy is conservated by the game of 
silence. Miss George (who has studied 
with Dr. Montessori, and who has a 
Montessori school at Tarrytown, N. Y.), 
tells us that one day the teacher rose 
from her place while the children were 
occupied with various games. Some 
were playing with the “long stair,” some 
with the geometrical insets, while others 
were occupied in grouping the cut-out 
cardboard letters into words and sen- 
tences. Without a sound she went to the 
blackboard and wrote “Silence.” Im- 
mediately, with no rush, but with perfect 
self-possession, the children rose from 
their occupations, sat down, and became 
perfectly still. What seemed silence 
proved not to be, for the clock ticked, 
the street noises came into the room, and 
the sound of the rustling leaves could be 
heard. Still the children sat on. Nota 


chair moved. Each child had assumed 
whatever position seemed most comfort 
able. As they sat thus a pigeon flew into 
the room and alighted. Nobody stirred. 
After a few minutes, away he flew, leav- 
ing the children greatly delighted that 
they had been able to keep so quiet as to 
banish the natural fear of the pigeon. 
Sometimes the windows are darkened 
and the children listen for the teacher's 
voice. One by one she calls their names 
in a soft whisper, and as each is uttered 
the owner quietly rises and tiptoes out 
of the room. After the last has gone, 
windows are opened, the sun streams in, 
and back come the happy, talking chil- 
dren. 

As already stated, House of Childhood 
is the name given to this kind of school, 
and a veritable child’s house it is. A 
room, considerably larger than that usu- 
ally given over to the use of the kinder- 
gartner, has bookcases along the sides. 
The shelves of these cases are all within 
easy reach of the children and are pro- 
tected by doors. On the top shelf stand 
pots of flowers, while on the others are 
neatly placed the games, blocks, rugs, 
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Fic. 5. The everlasting attraction of the Montessori “long stair” 


etc., used during school hours. There is 
at least one blackboard, but there are no 
desks—just little chairs and tables, which 
may be readily lifted into place by two 
of the youngest children, and are to be 
moved here and there as fancy dictates. 
They are, however, to be replaced when 
no longer wanted. On another shelf are 
little rugs, which the children may bring 
out themselves, and on which they may 
lie or sit to play games, either together 
or alone. Nobody is forced to do any- 
thing. If a mistake is made, the child is 
not corrected, but the material is put 
away until a more fortuitous time, the 
theory being that the child was not in 
the psychic condition to correctly associ- 
ate the ideas and acts involved in the 
process, else he would have properly re- 
sponded. Each chooses his own work; 
or, if a game is in progress or exercises 
are being given, comes in with the others 
or remains out, just as he pleases. Every- 
thing that can be done in the open air is 
done in the garden. 

_ Ifa child is naughty, he is considered 
ill and examined by a physician. If 
found in good condition, he is placed at 
a table on which are playthings, and there 


he stays until he concludes to be good. 
Then he returns to the others. The fact 
that the table faces the merry children 
at play is a strong point in favor of his 
soon deciding that it is wise to behave. 

Thus you can readily perceive my 
answer to “That is not new.” Part is 
old to us teachers of the deaf, but not 
to educators in general, and part is new 
to all. The old is the idea of sense de- 
velopment and oral and silent reading; 
the new is the liberty of choice allowed 
the child and his general liberty of ac- 
tion. Add to this the method of teaching 
writing (which will be explained next 
month), and after all we do find much 
that we did not know before. 

2. “Of What Use?”—Any method that 
teaches a child to adjust himself to his 
surroundings and to make the best of 
them, using them for his own comfort 
and that of others, is surely a wise 
method. Add to this the fact that Dr. 
Montessori uses the development method 
of teaching and we have a sound basis 
for our faith in her principles. 

3. “All Very Well for Italy, but 
American Schools Cannot do That.”— 
Why not? While the first foreign 
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schools were established for the very 
poorest children, and the pupils remained 
until half past five at night, there is no 
reason for not applying the underlying 
principles to our schools for little chil- 
dren, altering the hours to suit the 
changed conditions. Where in all the 
world are there children more in need of 
being taught all that the Montessori sys- 
tem aims to teach than here in the United 
States? 

4. “What Good is it to the Mother?” — 
What appeals to me more strongly than 
anything else is that the ease with which 
the materials may be handled makes them 
ideal for the mother who has had no 
experience with kindergarten work, or 
any other kind of teaching. She may 
show the child once what is to be done, 
or even only suggest it, and go away 
about her household duties, leaving him 
to work out his own salvation, which 
will prove a delight to him and a com- 
fort to her. Another advantage is that 
the materials may be used over and over 
again, the same blocks, cut-out letters, 
etc., doing for many weeks many things. 
The children love them as they do their 
favorite toys. 

The American mother would do well 
to put into operation the method which 
requires the child to take the active part; 
to develop, not to be forced and pushed; 
the method where silence is golden; 
where politeness to others, a regard for 
deportment, and an ability to play alone 
are ranked far above the ability to recite 
and dance for friends, or to be a center 
of observation. The method where there 
is dancing and good times, mingled with 
correct appreciation of the child’s nerv- 
ous structure and his needs, is the method 
which will give the best preparation for 
regular school subjects and secure to the 
young men and women of the future a 
poise which is sadly lacking in the youth 
of this country at present. 

Summing up, then, we find that the 
Montessori method is the practical appli- 
cation to education of several old say- 
ings: “Know thyself,’ “Cleanliness is 
next to godliness,” “Order is Heaven’s 
first law,” “Equal rights for all,’ and 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
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MepicaL Supervision.—“The health and 
physical welfare of the growing, learning child 
must be safeguarded. When defects of vision, 
hearing, or other bodily ailments appear, it js 
plainly the duty of school officials to co-operate 
in remedying them. The best methods for 
carrying out a systematic program of medical 
inspection or medical supervision have not yet 
been determined. In some towns and cities 
this work has been entrusted to physicians ex- 
clusively. In other places the work is done by 
physicians and nurses working together. The 
tendency today seems to favor having a physi- 
cian at the head of the department of medical 
supervision, but to leave the larger part of the 
work in the hands of trained school nurses, 
The best results in this fruitful field of medi- 
cal supervision will not be obtained until all 
concerned in the administration of this work 
are alive to its importance and acquaint them- 
selves with the latest and best thought on the 
subject and put such knowledge in operation 
in meeting local conditions and _needs,.”— 
American Education, April. 


William E. Shaw, of Lynn, Mass., who was 
taught at the American School at Hartford, has 
devised an alarm clock to awaken a deaf sleeper 
at the desired time by switching the current on 
an incandescent lamp. The controlling switch 
on a lamp is also attached to a wire leading to 
the bed in which an infant child sleeps. The 
wire is attached to the sheet, and should the 
child be very restless and throw the sheet off, 
the displacement of the circuit operates the 
switch, and the shining of the bright light is 
intended to awaken the deaf parents. Mr. 
Shaw is also exhibiting a telephone system 
consisting of incandescent lamp bulbs having 
a letter painted on each bulb to correspond 
with the letters of the alphabet. These lamps 
are connected to a keyboard having similar 
letters, and conversation by deaf persons is 
carried on by spelling the words through flash- 
ing one lamp, or letter, after another. 


If you are interested in promoting the intel- 
lectual welfare of deaf children and increasing 
their economic efficiency, or if you desire to 
enhance the comfort and enjoyment of the 
adult deaf or the hard-of-hearing, THE VoLtA 
REviEw will supply suggestions and informa- 
tion of value to you and your friends. Sample 
copy sent free on receipt of postal request. 


Mr. Mercer Arnold, an attorney of Joplin, 
Mo., states that a day school for little deaf 
children was opened in his father’s residence, 
at 820 Pearl street, on October 20, 1911. Miss 
Katherine Fulton, formerly at Rice Lake, Wis, 
is in charge of the school, and has three pupils. 
Efforts are being made to secure three or four 
more from that section of Missouri. 
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SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS 


BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


HE library of The Volta Bureau con- 

tains a very remarkable work by Albert 

Alexander Gray,* relating to the com- 
parative anatomy of the internal ear, illus- 
trated by greatly enlarged stereoscopic photo- 
graphs of the membranous labyrinth of man 
and various animals. The book contains in a 
pocket at the end a stereoscope in the form 
of a pair of glasses for viewing the pictures. 
The photographs present a wonderful and 
beautiful appearance when seen through the 
instrument, and they show very clearly the 
peculiar arrangement of the three semi- 
circular canals, in which each canal is at right 
angles to the other two. 


1. Experiments Relating to the Semi-circular 
Canals of the Ear. 


The semi-circular canals, though forming a 
part of the internal ear, do not seem to be 
concerned in the process of hearing. They 
probably constitute a special sense organ, 
whereby we perceive the direction and extent 
of bodily movements. 

If we whirl rapidly round and round for 
some time and then suddenly stop, a sensation 
of dizziness is produced, due probably to the 
continued movement of the liquid in one of 
the semi-circular canals. Many totally deaf 
persons fail to experience the sensation, and 
are able to enjoy a waltz for any length of 
time without becoming dizzy. Such persons 
are never seasick, but they find considerable 
difficulty in walking steadily in the dark, stag- 
gering about as though partially intoxicated. 
It is probable that in such cases the injury to 
the ear which caused deafness extended to the 
semi-circular canals, thus depriving the per- 
sons of the use of an organ which is supposed 
to be intimately connected with the instinctive 
balancing of the body while in motion. It is a 
matter of common observation that children 
who become totally deaf from scarlet fever 
are at first unable to walk; but in process of 
time they learn how to balance the body 
through the sense of sight. In the dark, how- 
ever, their guide fails them, and they are apt 
to stagger as they walk. 

The semi-circular canals are lined inside 
with minute hairs which project into the 
liquid filling the canals, and the roots of the 


**“The Labyrinth of Animals, including 
Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, and Amphibians,” 
by Albert Gray. London: J. & A. Churchill. 
1907-8. 2vols. Illustrated with mounted photo- 
graphs and stereoscope in pocket. A copy may 
be found in the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


hairs connect with nerve filaments which lead 
to the brain. Thus any movement of the 
liquid in a canal will cause a corresponding 
movement of the hairs immersed in it, pro- 
ducing a stimulation of the nerve filaments 
and a sensation in the brain or perceptive 
center. 

On account of the inertia of the liquid con- 
tained in the semi-circular canals, a movement 
of the head in any direction will cause a dis- 
placement of the fluid, which will be different 
in the three canals, because they are in planes 
at right angles to one another. The move- 
ment, therefore, is analyzed by the canals in 
three directions in space, and a resultant sen- 
sation is produced, which gives us an idea of 
the extent and direction of the movement. 
Thus a hearing person, if moved in a wheeled 
chair in a dark room, can tell at once when 
the direction of motion is changed, not through 
the sense of hearing or sight or touch, but 
through a special sense of movement. 

The horizontal rotation in waltzing produces. 
a considerable displacement of the liquid in 
the horizontal semi-circular canal, but a very 
slight displacement in the other two. We can, 
however, produce vertical dizziness by holding 
the head down or throwing it back so as to 
make one of the vertical semi-circular canals. 
horizontal for the time being. 

For example, drive a walking-stick into the 
ground. Place one hand on the top of the 
walking-stick, and rest the forehead upon the 
hand. Now, keeping this position, move round 
and round the walking-stick until dizziness is 
produced. 

On suddenly stopping and standing upright 
it is found to be exceedingly difficult to main- 
tain one’s balance, and the experimenter may 
even fall to the ground. The dizziness is ver- 
tical, and the ground seems to rise up and 
strike the observer, although in reality the 
person falls down. 


2. Experiments Relating to the Production of 
Stereoscopic Effects Without Apparatus. 


The beauty of the photographs in Dr. Gray’s 
book can hardly be appreciated unless they are 
stereoscopically combined. Unfortunately this 
requires the use of a special apparatus—a 
stereoscope—for there are few people who 
have such control over their eyes as to be able 
to combine pictures stereoscopically without 
instrumental aid. 

It is easy, however, for any one to obtain 
the stereoscopic effect without any apparatus 
at all by pursuing the following plan: Cut the 
two pictures apart and transpose them, so that 
the picture to be viewed by the right eye is on 
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SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS: FIG. I. THE SEMI-CIRCULAR CANALS IN THE EAR OF A MONKEY 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS: FIG. 2. THE SEMI-CIRCULAR CANALS IN THE HUMAN EAR 
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By courtesy cf Mr. J. F. Jarvis 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS: FIG. 3. THE GRAND STAIRWAY, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS: FIG. 4. MODE OF VIEWING THE REVERSED STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES 
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the left side and that to be seen by the left eye 
is on the right. 

The stereoscopic pictures here reproduced 
have been arranged in this way (see figs. I, 2, 
and 3). 

In order to get the stereoscopic effect, hold 
up your finger between the picture and the 
eye, as shown in fig. 4, at such a distance from 
the face that you can look at the finger com- 
fortably without any strain upon the eyes. It 
is a good plan, when first making the experi- 
ment, to hold the finger about ten inches away 
from the eyes and place the picture at a simi- 
lar distance beyond the finger. 

When we look at the finger the two lines of 
sight cross at the finger, and the right eye 
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looks in the direction of the left picture and 
the left eye in the direction of the right, 
Under such circumstances three pictures are 
apparently seen, the center one standing out 
in relief, showing the stereoscopic effect quite 
as well as though a stereoscope had been used. 
The ease with which this stereoscopic effect 
can thus be produced renders it exceedingly 
probable that transposed pictures, like those 
shown in this number of THe Vota Review, 
may form a new kind of illustration suitable 
for use in magazines and books. 

The use of the finger is only a temporary 
expedient, as after a little practice it will be 
found easy to obtain the stereoscopic effect 
without resort to the finger at all. 


THE PROVIDENCE MEETING 


HE Ninth Summer Meeting of the Ameri- 

can Association to Promote the Teaching 

of Speech to the Deaf will open Tuesday 
evening, June 25, at the Rhode Island Institute 
for the Deaf, 520 Hope street, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

His Excellency Aram J. Pothier, Governor 
of Rhode Island, will deliver the address of 
welcome, after which a reception will be held. 

All are urged to be present at the opening. 

Sessions of the meeting will be held from 9 
a.m. to I p.m., beginning Wednesday, June 20. 

The hour from 9 a. m. to 10 a. m. each day 
will be given to Demonstration Work with 
classes. 

The hours from 10 a. m. to I p. m. will be 
devoted to lectures by prominent educators, 
papers, discussions, and conference work. 

A full program will be issued by the com- 
mittee in a short time. Following is a partial 
program: 

Wednesday, June 26.—9 a. m., Demonstra- 
tion Work: Classes from the Rhode Island 
School. 10:15 a. m., President’s Address: Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter. 11 a. m., Lecture on Visible 
Speech: Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. 12 m., 
Conference on Speech Work. 


Thursday, June 27—9 a. m., Demonstration 
Work: Classes from the Rhode Island School. 
10:15 a. m., Lecture, The New South: Prof. 
William MacDonald, Brown University. 11 
a. m., Lecture on Visible Speech: Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. 

Friday, June 28.—9 a. m., Demonstration 
Work: Classes from the Rhode Island School. 
10:15 a.m., Lecture, The Psychology of Child- 
hood: Dr. Arthur Holmes, Department of 
Psychology, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. 11 a. m., Paper, Bruhn Lip-reading 
I2 m., 


System: Miss M. E. Bruhn, Boston. 
Conference on Reading. 


Saturday, June 29.—9 a. m., Demonstration 
Work: Classes from the Rhode Island School. 
10:15 a.m., Lecture, The Importance of Stated 


Aural Examinations in Schools for the Deaf: 
Dr. Clarence J. Blake, Boston. I1 a. m, 
Paper, A Course of Study with Relation to 
Mental Ability: Mr. Harris Taylor. 12 m, 
Questions answered by Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell. 

Sunday, June 30—Afternoon session de- 
voted to “Sunday in Our Schools.” Remi- 
niscences of Early Days of Speech-teaching: 
Miss H. B. Rogers, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, and 
others. 

Monday, July t—9 a. m., Demonstration 
Work: Classes from the Lexington Avenue 
School, New York, 10:15 a. m., Lecture, The 
Public’s Children and Civic Progress: Walter 
E. Ranger, Commissioner of Education, Rhode 
Island. 11 a. m., Paper, The School Garden: 
Miss Jane S. Worcester. 11:30 a. m., Confer- 
ence on Language. 

Tuesday, July 2—9 a. m., Demonstration 
Work: Classes from the Lexington Avenue 
School, New York. 10:15 a. m., Lecture, The 
Montessori Method: Mr. Carl R. Byoir, Presi- 
dent “The House of Childhood.” 11 a. m, 
Business Meeting of the Association. 


AFTERNOON EXCURSIONS 


Plans are being perfected for a number of 
excursions and trips that may be taken in the 
afternoon. <A detailed description of these 
will be furnished later. They include auto- 
mobile and trolley rides, visits to some of the 
largest manufacturing plants in the world, and 
to places of historical interest. 

The Summer Meeting body will be enter- 
tained by the Board of Directors of the Rhode 
Island School at a clam-bake one afternoon, 
and taken for a trip by boat down Narragan- 
sett Bay to Newport on another. 

There will be a Bureau of Information at 
the Institute for the convenience of those at- 
tending the meetings, and all expecting to 
come are invited to avail themselves of this 
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bureau from now on to the close of the meet- 
ings. 

Hotel Accommodations at Providence 
principal hotels of Providence are located only 
three or four squares from the Union Station, 
and street cars pass the door of each every 
fifteen minutes direct to the Rhode Island In- 
stitute for the Deaf, where the sessions of the 
meeting will be held. Special rates for rooms 
are offered as follows: 

Narragansett Hotel—Single room, without 
bath, $1.00 a day; double room, without bath, 
$1.00 each a day. Single room, with bath, 
$1.50 a day; double room, with bath, $1.25 each 
a day. Special breakfasts, 40 cents and up- 
wards. 

Crown Hotel.—Single room, without bath, 
$2.00 a day; double room, without bath, $1.25 
each a day. Single room, with bath, $2.50 a 
day; double room, with bath, $1.50 each a day. 
Special breakfasts, 50 cents and upwards. 

Young Women’s Christian Association — 
Three squares from car line direct to Rhode 
Island Institute. Single room, without bath, 
50 cents a day. Meals a la carte. 

Boarding Houses on College Hill—Near 
car line direct to Rhode Island Institute. Sin- 
gle room, $2.50 to $5.00 a week. An extra 
charge of 50 cents for two in a room. 


Table Board.—Convenient to boarding houses 
at $1.00 a day. Parties wishing reservations 
will please write to Edwin G. Hurd, 520 Hope 
street, at an early date, stating accommoda- 
tions desired. Reservations can be secured at 
once at hotels and Y. W. C. A. At boarding 
houses reservations cannot be definitely se- 
cured until June 10, but applications will be 
filed in order of their reception. Please state 
explicitly accommodations desired—whether 
one or two in a room; with or without board. 
These boarding houses are in the best part of 
the city—high and airy. _ 

How to Reach the Rhode Island Institute, 
520 Hope Street—Take any car bearing the 
name “Hope Street” going northeast on Wey- 
bosset street-—at Market Square, on Water- 
man street, or Thayer street. 

(Some cars bear the sign “Pawtucket via 
Hope Street,” others “Hope Street to Methyl 
Street”—all pass the door of the Rhode Island 
Institute. ) 

Cars marked “Camp Street via North Main 
Street,” or “Brown and Camp Streets,” will 
bring one to Cypress street, two squares from 
the Rhode Island Institute. 


Lunch will be served at the Institute at 1:15 
each day, except Sunday, at a moderate price. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Summer excursion tickets or tourists’ tick- 
ets can be procured from all points West and 
South at about 80 per cent of the regular 
fares. These tickets are good for the entire 
summer, and an opportunity is thus afforded 


those attending the Summer Meeting to finish 
the summer at one or more of the shore or 
mountain resorts of New England. 

New York to Providence: Fare, $3.85; eleven 
trains daily. Boston to Providence: Fare, .9o; 
trains hourly. Fall River to Providence: Fare, 
.25; trains every half hour; distance, 18 miles. 

Steamship Lines—Fall River Line: New 
York to Fall River. Leaves New York daily 
at 5:30 p. m.; arrives Fall River next morn- 
ing. Fare, $2.25; rooms, $1.00 to $2.00. 

Providence Line (in summer): New York 
to Providence. Leaves New York daily ex- 
cept Saturday at 5:30 p. m.; arrives Provi- 
dence next morning. Fare,$3.00; rooms, $1.00 © 
to $2.00. 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 
Caroline A. Yale, LL. D., chairman, North- 
ampton, Mass.; Edwin G. Hurd, Providence, 


R. I.; Harris Taylor, 904 Lexington Avenue, 
New York city; Elbert A. Gruver, Rome, N. Y. 


CoMMITTEE ON Local ARRANGEMENTS 


Edwin G. Hurd, chairman, 520 Hope street, 
Providence, R. 1.; Edwin S. Thompson, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Penna.; Arthur C. Man- 
ning, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 


The Volta Bureau expects to have an ex- 
hibit of books, reprints, magazines, charts, etc., 
interesting to teachers and friends of the deaf, 
and it invites suggestions from teachers as to 
the best method of making this exhibit as 
serviceable and comprehensive as possible. 


A school of lip-reading for adult deaf has 
recently been opened in Chicago, at 318 Ash- 
land boulevard, by Miss Gertrude Torrey, 
normal graduate of Edward B. Nitchie’s New 
York School for the Hard of Hearing. 


Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro will resume the 
sessions of her summer school for teachers of 
the deaf, from July 5 to July 30, at 518 Pierce 
Building, Copley Square, Boston. The class 
sessions continue four hours each day, includ- 
ing Saturday, unless students wish that day 
free to visit the many places of interest in and 
about Boston. The course includes the de- 
velopment of the voice, the development of 
speech, training of the ear of the teacher, 
training of the voice of the teacher, phonetics 
and word study, and rhythm in speech and 
voice. Mrs. Monro will be assisted by well- 
known Boston specialists, who will deliver 
lectures on the construction of speech and 
voice-producing organs, on the ear and the 
causes of deafness, on defects in speech caused 
by abnormal conditions of intellect, and on 
expression in speaking. The terms are thirty 
dollars for the entire course. This course 
should prove very helpful, not only to teachers 
of the deaf, but to teachers in the public 
schools. 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS. 


| Taught by Speech Schoolroom Usage 
|Taught Speech Not 
Speech Used Used* Ss Sst sss} s Sst ssst 

| 

a. 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
| 6460 | 5584} 535 | 2496 1549 972 
6884 5969 582 | 2757 1643 995 
7131 | 6167 | 621 | 3020 1611 1009 | 
7164 6276 712 2506 1323 2412 3400 1903 938 
7561 6793 645 2331 | 1364 3098 3552 1754) 1487 
7578 6858 720 2050) 305 4503 3715 1854 | 1289 
7994 7373 621 2153 278 4942 3911 2038 | 1424 
8145 7679 466 2279} 252 5148 4274 1682; 1723 
8320 7852 468 2359 393 5100 5067 1521 | 1264 
8451 8010 441 2412; 304 5294 5389 | 1304] 1317 
8872 8496 376 2631 279 5586 5758 1458 | 1280 
9132 8884 248 2830 290 5764 5998 1733 | 1153 
9588 9227 361 | 3203 | 320 | 5704 | 7172 | 1003 | 1052 

PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS. 
| 61.4 | 53.1 | §.1 | 23-71 14.7] 9.2 | 
| 64.7 | 56.7 | 6.4 | 22.6 | 12.0| 21.8 | 30.6 17.2; 8.5 
| 67.2 | 60.3 | | 20.0 | 12.1 | 27.4 | 31.5 | 15.6 | 13.2 
67.3 | 60.9 | 6.4 | 18.2] 2.7 | 40.0 | 33.0 | 16.5 | 11.4 
69.1 | 63.7| 5-4| 18.6] 42.7 | 33.8| 17-6| 12.3 
69.0 | 65.0) 4.0| 19.3) 2.1 | 43.6 |-36.2 14.2) 14.6 
70.1 | 66.1 | 4.0| 19.9 | 3.3 | 42.9 | 42.7 | 10.6 
70.9 | 67.2 | 3.7 | 20.2| 2.6 | 44.4 | 45.2 I1.0| 11.0 
72.2 | 69.1 | 3-1 | 21.4 | 2.3 | 45.4 | 46.8 | 11.9 | 10.4 
73.11 71.1 | 2.0| 22.6] 2.3 | 46.2 | 48.0 | 13.9 | 9.2 
74.5 | 72.7 1.8 | 23.6 | 3.2 | 45.9 | 51.6 | 10.7 | 10.4 
75-4| 72.5 | 2.9 25.2 | 2.5 44.8 | 56.4 | 7-9 8.2 


* Column 3, ‘‘not used,” includes all cases where it ig not known that speech is used as a means of instruction. 


+ Columns 5 and 8 include unciassified cases taught by SS. 
SSS. 


t Columns 6 and 9 include unclassified cases taught by 


The figures on which the diagrams are based are given in each case immediately under them and the columns 


are numbered to correspond to the curves upon the diagrams. 
1. Total taught Speech. (Summation of all cases.) 


2. Speech used as a means of instruction (with or without Spelling or Sign-language). _ 
aught Speech, but Speech not used as a means of instruction. Curve not shown on diagram. 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS. 


Taught by Speech Schoolroom Usage 
‘wae Speech| Used  Used* s | ss | sss Ss ss sss 
434 23 247| 20| 144 
aie 384 | 361 23; 251 | 8 | 102 
393 | 377 16 180 75 | 122! 250| 20] 107 
387 | 367 20 | 183 93| 283! 63. 
Saw 354 282 72 179 75 | 28 259 23 
346 | 273 174 76 23 | 265 — | 18 
a 408 | 296] 183 69 4I 254 — | 42 
421 | 301 120 | 246 —| 55 259 8 | 34 
487 | 386] 271 22 93 333 13 | 40 
483 | 381 | 102] 193 94 94 360 16 | 5 
491 | 412 286 23 | 103 395 | 7 
| 517] 451 66 | 322 129 425 22 4 
vice 549 | 521 28 | 317 —-| 204 455 66 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS. 
55-4 | 52.5; 2.9 | 31.5 | 2.6 | 18.4 
48.8 | 45.9 | 2.9! 31.9| | 13.0 
49.2 | 47.2) 2.0| 22.6| 9.4] 15.3 | 31-4] 2.6] 13.4 
§1.8 | 49.1 | 2.7 | 24.5 | 12.4] 12.2 | 37.8| 2.8 8.4 
48.2 | 9.8 | 24.4] 10.2] 3.8 | 35.3 3.1 
49.5 | 39.1 10.4 | 24.9 | 10.9| 3.3 | 36.5 2.6 
55-4 | 40.2 | 15.2 | 248} 9.4| 6.0] 34.5 
55-7 | 39.8 | 15.9 | 32-5 —| 7-3 | 34-2] I.1 4-5 
60.0 | 47.5 12.5 | 33-4 | 2.7 | 11.4 | 41.0 1.6 4.9 
60.8 | 48.0 12.8 | 24.3 | 11.9] 11.8 | 45.4 | 2.0 0.6 
60.9 | 51.1) 9.8 | 35.5 | 2.9 | 12.8 | 49.0| 1.2 0.8 
61.5 | 53.7) 7.8 | 38.3 — | 15.4 | 50.6| 2.6) 0.5 
66.3 | 62.9 3.4 | 38.3 | — | 24.6 | 55.0 
4. Taught i ign- 
$7 Coa Spelling’ (no Sipe 
6. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
ScHooLtroom Usace. (Without reference to outside instruction.) 
7. Taught Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
9. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. ( 109) 
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TABLE III.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 
MARCH 1, Ig12. 


| United States Canada 
GENERAL SUMMARY 
No. of Per cent No. of Per cent 
Pupils of Pupils Pupils of Pupils 
| 
TAUGHT SPEECH: | 
Speech used as means of instruction.... ......... 9227 72.5 521 62.9 
Speech not used as means of instruction........... 277 2.2 28 3.4 
Not stated (whether used or not)................ 84 0.7 — _ 
SPEECH USED AS MEANS OF INSTRUCTION : 
In Schoolroom— Outside— | 
| | 7.9 | 66 7.9 


TABLE IV.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 
MARCH 1, 1912. 


United States Canada 
MEANS OF INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL AND OUTSIDE. | | Ge 
| 
(See diagrams, pp. 108 and 109) | Pepiis | Per cent | Pople | Per cent 
Diagrams Schoolroom Outside | 
Line 4 Tet | 3203 25 2 17 8. 
s ss | 317 39.3 
ss Ss 
Line Total SS..... 320 2.5 | 
S SSS | 
SS SSS 
SSS SSS 
Unclassified SSS 
Line 6 Total SSS....| 5704 44.8 | 204 24.6 


Symbols employed in above Tables: 


Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 


SS_ Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 


SSS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
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TABLE V.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 
MARCH 1, 1912. 


SCHOOLROOM USAGE United States Canada 
without reference to outside instruction 
0. 0. 
(See diagrams, pp. 108 and to9) 
Diagrams Schoolroom Outside 
Ss ss 
S SSS 
Line 7 Tee | 7172 56.4 455 55-0- 
Ss Ss 
Ss SSS 
Line 8 Total SS.... | 1003 — 
sss Sss | 
Unclassified SSS 
Line 9 . Total SSS... -|  10§2 8.2 | 66 7.9 
Symbols employed in above Table: _ 
S Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
SS Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
SSS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
EXPLANATION. 


The statistics in Tables II, III, IV, and V were compiled from replies to the following 
queries : 


Query 1. SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used both in the school-room 
and outside, with...... pupils. 

Query 2. SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used in the school-room; but 
SPELLING (without sign-language) also used outside in chapel exer- 
cises, workshop instruction, etc., with...... pupils. 

Query 3. SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used in the school-room; but 
SPELLING and SIGN-LANGUAGE also used outside in chapel exer- 


cises, workshop instruction, etc., with...... pupils. 
Query 4. SPEECH and SPELLING (without sign-language) used both in the school- 
room and outside, with...... pupils. 


Query 5. SPEECH and SPELLING (without sign-language) used in the school-room; 
but SIGN-LANGUAGE also used outside in chapel exercises, work- 


shop instruction, etc., with...... pupils. 
Query 6. SPEECH, SPELLING, and SIGN-LANGUAGE used both in the school-room 
and outside, with...... pupils. 


Query 7. Number taught ARTICULATION without speech being used as a means of 
instruction (their general education being carried on by silent meth- 
pupils. 

Query 8. Number taught by silent methods alone, without being taught articulation or 
speech, ....pupils. 

Query 9. Number of pupils in this school March 1, 1912, Total, ......... pupils. 


NOTES. 


_ (1) Berkeley School (Cal.): Professor William A. Caldwell writes: “It is simply 
impossible to state with a mere negative or affirmative the conditions with respect to the 
teaching and the use of speech in this school. We do not have our pupils classified on the 
basis outlined in your blank form. (Please note the fervid significance of the adjective.) 
There are few if any pupils, in even the two ‘pure oral’ classes, where communication is 
carried on exclusively by speech—unless the pupil has hearing as well as speech. I am sure 
that resort is had to writing or to natural gestures or to the printed page in emergency 
(where time can be saved—though I believe you deplore this variety of economy). How- 


| 
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ever that may be, in the case of all the other pupils who have speech there are many who 
communicate readily in this way, but who are taught chiefly if not altogether by silent 
methods. Then again, even in some classes taught by deaf teachers, speech is used in cer- 
tain recitations, as in giving directions for calisthenics, in the taking of proverbs and 
quotations from the lips, and incidental work. The form of instruction in such classes is 
chiefly and professedly manual, and yet one desirous of making an imposing array of 
‘speech figures’ could very properly object that such a classification is not accurate. There 
is no grouping, in fact, that I have ever seen that gives a true presentation of the classifica- 
tion of pupils so far as setting forth methods of instruction is concerned. Briefly I may 
say this is a ‘Combined School.’ Twenty-eight of the pupils are taught, so far as their class- 
room work goes, by the oral method. Outside of the classroom—at work or play—they 
communicate altogether, I may say, by signs. In the case of fifty-six articulation pupils, 
many are semi-mutes, with some of whom speech is the preferred means of communication, 
but all use signs and communicate by means of signs and manual spelling, the use of the 
manual alphabet in the classroom veing insisted on as far as practicable when speech is not 
used. The same rule as to spelling or writing applies also to the seventy-three taught by 
silent methods.” 

(2) Hartford School (Conn.): Job Williams, the Principal, writes: “With the 63 
pupils put down in answer to question 4, signs are used very little. With most of them it 
is only now and then a single sign or the explanation of a word. I presume that they are 
used no more than in many pure oral schools.” 

(3) Mystic School (Conn.): Tane S. Worcester, Associate Principal, writes: “Number 
of pupils present March 1, 1912, xctually 57, as one of the 58 pupils enrolled was absent on 
account of illness.” 

(4 and 5) Washington, Gallaudet College and Kendall School (D. C.): Statistics used 
compiled trom the American Annals for January, 1912. 

(6) Portland School (Maine): Miss E. R Taylor returns 98 pupils as taught by 
“speech, spelling and signs (not sign-language),” and adds: “The teachers in the school 
do not know the sign-language.” It seems to us that these pupils would be more properly 
returned under “Query 4: Speech and spelling (without sign-language) used both in the 
school-room and outside.”” But Miss Taylor has preferred to return them under Query 6, and 
we do not venture to correct the figures in opposition to her judgment. 

(7) Frederick City School (Md.): Original returns show: Query 1, 58; 3, 58; 8, 46; 
total 104. Pupils taught speech, 58; not taught speech, 46. We have credited all the pupils 
taught speech to Query 3. 

(8) West Medford School (Mass.): Miss Clarke reported: Query 1, 14 pupils; 4, 14; 
total ro. Summary: 14 taught speech; none not taught speech; total, 10 pupils “at present 
time.” Knowing this to be an oral school, we have ventured to correct the returns so as 
to show total of 10 pupils under Query 1. 

(9) Saginaw School (Mich.): Miss Etta E. MacFarlane reports: Sewing, 2 pupils; 
cooking, 2; forge, 1; woodwork, 1; mechanical drawing, 1; basketry, 4 pupils. 

(10) Traverse City (Mich.): No reply received. Statistics from The Annals, January, 
1912. 

(11) Faribault School (Minn.): Superintendent Tate writes: “It seems impossible to 
suppress signs entirely in the classroom.” 

(12) Northfield School (Minn.): Returns read: Total pupils, 4; taught speech, 1; not 
taught speech, 3; Query 4, 1. We have corrected the return as shown in table. 

(13) Jackson School (Miss.): Returns read: Total pupils, 165; taught speech, 55; not 
taught speech, 110; Query 6, 165; Query 8, 110. As only 55 were taught speech, we have 
changed the answer to Query 6, to make it read 55. instead of 165. 

(14) Fulton School (Mo.): In answer to Query 8, 152 pupils were returned, but the 
wording of the question was changed to read: “Number taught by silent methods alone 
without articulation or speech being uscd.” If the pupils were taught articulation at all 
they should have been returned under Query 7, rather than Query 8. 

(15) Fast 23d Street School (N. Y.): Miss Carrie W. Kearns writes: “There are 
18 children in two classes in P. S$. 162, Brooklyn. They are under my charge and are 
taught speech.” 

(16) West 163d Street School (N. Y.)- Returns read: Query 3, 339 pupils: 5, 152; 
7, 152; total, 491. There are 152 pupils returned under Query 5 and Query 7; if speech 
is not used as a means of instruction they are properly returned under Query 7, and they 
have been so credited in the table. : 

(17) Westchester School (N. Y.): Superintendent Rose A. Fagan writes: “All taught 
alike, in so far as methods are concerned. Pupils having slight hearing are more contin- 
ually exercised in speech.” 

(18) Cleveland School (Ohio}: Miss Grace C. Burton reports that the two pupils re- 
turned under Query 4 are “deaf-blind.” 
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(19) Columbus (Ohio): The 3 pupils returned under Query 6 are “deaf-blind.” 

(20) Conneaut School (Ohio): This school is closed until this fall on account of the 
serious illness of the principal, Mrs. Rosa Keeier. The returns read: Query 1, 6 pupils; 
2, —; 3, —3 4, 6; total, 6 pupils. As this is an oral school, we have credited all the pupils 
to Query 1. 

Oey Portland School (Oregon): Returns read: Query 1, 20 pupils; total, 20 pupils. 
Summary: Taught speech, 19; not taught speech, 1. This is known to be an oral school, 
so we have corrected the return to read: “Taught speech, 20.” 

(22) Ogden School (Utah): Returns read: Query 3, 79 pupils; 4, 20; 7, 10; 8, 10; taught 
speech, 89; not taught speech, 10; total, 99. The pupils returned under Query 4 are 
evidently the same as returned under 7 and 8 We have credited 10 pupils to Query 4, 
and 10 to Query 8. Mr. Driggs writes: “We have but one manual class, and one manual- 
oral class. There are seven pupils in the former and but three manual pupils in the latter. 
In other words, we have but ten manual pupils in school. All others are oral.” 

(23) Newport News School (Va.): 45 deaf pupils, 30 blind; total, 75 pupils. 

(24) Brattleboro School (Vt.): Under date of February 26, 1912, Mr. G. O. Averill, the 

treasurer, writes : “School not open. No pupils. Capacity, when building is completed, 
0 pupils.’ 
: *ta5) Notre Dame de Grace St. School, Montreal: Returns read: Query 1, 27 pupils; 
6, 62; 7, 7; 8, 5; total, 74; taught speech, 60; not taught speech, 5. We presume that the 
27 pupils returned under Query 1 are included in the 62 pupils returned under Query 6, 
and so have omitted them from the table 

(26) Pittsburgh School (Pa.): Returns read: Query 6, 52; 7, 52; total, 52. We presume 
that the 52 pupils returned under Query 6 are the same as those returned under Query 7, 
because the total number of pupils in the school is only 52. We credit the pupils to Query 
6, and assume that no pupils are simply taught articulation without speech being used as a 
means of instruction (Query 7). 

(27) Chinchuba School (La.): Sister M. Athanasia notes two new arrivals not included 
in table, making total 43. Returns read: Query 1, 2; 6, 34: 7, 5; 8, 7; total, 41. As the 
details add up to 48, it is obvious that 7 pupils have been doubly returned. We believe it 
probable that the 2 pupils under Query 1 and the § pupils under Query 7 are included in 
=~ a ne returned under Query 6, and have corrected the returns to read this way in 
the table. 

(28) No returns received this year and statistics used compiled from last year’s report. 

(29) No returns received. Statistics used compiled from statistics published by the 
American Annals of the Deaf, January, rorz2. 


Reports REcEIVED Too LATE TO BE CLASSIFIED AND ‘Ll ABULATED. 


School for the Deaf and Blind, Manila, P. I. Through the Bureau of Insular Affairs, 
War Department, Washington, D. C., Miss Delight Rice Webber reports: Eleven pupils 
taught articulation by spelling. Number taught by spelling alone, without being taught 
articulation or speech (sign-language used outside when subject is new), 14 pupils. Total 
deaf pupils, March 1, 1912, 25. 

Iron Mountain School (Mich.): Returns read: Query 1, 5; total, March 10, 5 pupils. 
Taught speech, 5. 

Ephpheta Chicago School, goth and Belmont Avenues (IIl.): Query 3, 41: 5, 20; 7, 10; 
8, 7; total, 78. Taught speech, 71; 10t taught speech, 7. 

James ©. Gallaher, 5357 Kenmore Avenue, Chicago, writes: “My little night school for 
the adult deaf has nothing to do with speech teaching. All the pupils received instruction 
in speech and lip-reading at the respective schools where they were educated.” Being a 
school for adults, the six pupils are not included in the statistics. 


EucENics at THE VotTA Bureau.—Dr. C. B. 


a discovery, viz., that the teachers of the deaf 
Davenport, secretary of the Eugenics Section 


understand very well the deficiencies of their 


of the American Breeders’ Association, tells 
in his report how a special session was held 
“at the Volta Bureau, founded by Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, the first institution for 
eugenics studies to be organized successfully 
in modern times.” 


“Inform yourself of what has been written 
and discussed concerning the methods of 
teaching and the means of their application 
during the past thirty years and you will make 


work, and that their knowledge and their de- 
sires have always found an obstacle in that 
economic question which, if it is explicable in 
politicians and public authorities, is shameful 
in scientists, and takes away all value from 
their investigations.”—Ferreri. 


Wanted: An oral teacher for a deaf-mute 
child, 9 years of age.’ For further informa- 
tion address E. Lilienstein, 801 South Walnut 
Street, Springfield, Illinois. 
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PHONETICALLY WRITTEN STORIES IN THE MELVILLE 
BELL SYMBOLS 
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A NOTE ON MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF 


R. E. A. FAY’S statistics concern- 

ing “Marriages of the Deaf in 
America,” published by the Volta Bu- 
reau, give details concerning 4,471 mar- 
riages of persons deaf from childhood 
(“deaf and dumb’’). 

In 974 cases no information was ob- 
tained concerning offspring, and in 419 
cases the marriages took place within a 
year of the date of report, so that off- 
spring had not then appeared. Eliminat- 
ing these cases, we reach the total given 
in the summary table here reproduced 
(see next page), which deals with 3,078 
marriages of a year’s standing or longer. 

In considering the results of these 
marriages, it may be well to remember 
that 434, or 14.1 per cent, were childless 
when reported to Dr. Fay, so that the 
children recorded were the produce of 
only 2,644 marriages; 6,782 children in 
all were noted, and of these, 588, or 8.66 
per cent, were deaf. 


The deaf children were the produce of 
only 302 of the marriages; but the sum- 
mary table does not give the total num- 
ber of children born of these marriages. 
The details, however, in the appendix to 
Dr. Fay’s work enable us to ascertain 
the total, and a recent recount has been 
made in the Volta Bureau. 

Discarding two of the marriages 
(which resulted in three deaf children 
and “several” hearing children), because 
the total number of children born was 
not stated, we reach the conclusion in 
the following table. 

It thus appears that in the case of the 
marriages that resulted in deaf offspring, 
more than half of the children born were 
deaf (56 per cent). These marriages, 
too, on the average, were more fertile 
than the others, resulting in 3.48 children 
per marriage where deaf offspring ap- 
peared, and 2.44 children per marriage 
where no deaf offspring was produced. 


Marriages of Persons Deaf from Childhood (‘Deaf and Dumb") 


Average i 
Number Total number 
Fertile marriages. of nemper of Faw chil- 
marriages, | children. |dren per | .,, 
marriage No. | Per ct. 
Resulting in deaf offspring... 300 1,044 3 48 585 56.00 
Not resulting in deaf offspring 2,342 5.735 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


In a booklet sent out from the New York 
School for the Hard of Hearing, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, and bearing the title, “My 
Annual Letter,” Mr. E. B. Nitchié‘tells of the 
remarkable “success of this school ef» lip- 
reading in bringing cheer, courage, companion- 
ship, and opportunity into the lives of the 
deaf of all degrees of deafness, all degrees of 
ability, and all degrees of purse.” It tells of 
the good deeds of the Nitchie School Alumni 
Association, of the semi-weekly conversation 
classes having a total attendance of 1683, of 
helping five pupils to secure employment, ete. 
Mr. Nitchie adds: “Last year, in speaking 
about the lecture course, which was then 
something new, | predicted that it could fill a 
long-felt want... It certainly did, giving both 
pleasure and benefit to those who are ordi- 
narily shut*out..from this kind of enjoyment. 
The deaf*can énjoy lectures.” 


“The Ignorance of Some Teachers” is the 
caption of an editorial in The Mt. Airy World, 
which reads in part as follows: “Those famil- 
iar with the methods of our older oral schools 
well know that the principles underlying Dr. 
Montessori’s work have been employed in this 
country in the training of deaf children for 
twenty-five years at least. Twenty years ago 
the writer was a member of the Training Class 
at the Clarke School, and these principles were 
then the A B C of the work with beginning 
pupils. Even before that time they were used 
in some English schools for the deaf, and 
were obtained, we believe, from the same 
French sources from which Dr. Montessori 
derived her inspiration. For instance, 
how many of our teachers know that the credit 
of introducing manual training as a regular 
branch of education belongs to the schools for 
the deaf? What has, by competent authori- 
ties, been recognized as perhaps the best work, 
pedagogically, that has ever been done in any 
schools, for either hearing or deaf pupils, has 
been done by the language teachers of the 
American schools for the deaf. In the old 
manual schools of this country, experiments in 
language teaching, conducted in the spirit of 
true modern laboratory methods, established 
principles which are the foundation of the 
work in the best schools, both manual and 
oral, today. 

“The writer has been freshly impressed with 
the value of this work while reading some of 
the recent discoveries as to the content of the 
language centers of the brain. Scientists are 
now able to tell us in what order words are 
acquired by the normal child, and it is a strik- 
ing: corroboration of the soundness of the 
work of those early teachers that the discover- 
ies of these latter-day scientists give us no 
cause to modify the plan of work in our first- 
year classes. Verbs, nouns, adjectives, etc., 


are presented to the mind of the deaf child iq 
the same sequence in which they are acquired 
by the normal child. This is but a sample of 
the kind of work that was done in our schools 
for the deaf many years before child-study 
had become a fad.” 


“The art of writing with closed eyes, be 
sides being a help in itself, brings a greater 
reward. Its practise wonderfully stimulates 
the habit of deep thinking. No fleeting, im 
spired thought need escape, even in the dark 
est hours of the night! Indeed, to a person 
skilled in this art there is no hamper, no darks 
ness, and no night! nests 

“To recapitulate: | would remove the glaté 
from each blackboard. I would forbid the 
teaching of script from any blackboard. 7 
would compel a// demonstrators..to make 


‘strokes large enough to be seen by their_entiré 
audiences. 


I would emancipate every child 
from the slavery of the copy-book evil by 
placing the copy within one inch of his pen 
Dr. John N. Rhoads, in The Pennsylvan@ 
Medical Journal. 


Resident Principal T. C. Forrester, of thé 
Blind and Deaf School at Overlea, Maryland, 
in his biennial report, says: “This school # 
not an asylum, By unfortunate naming and 
a general misconception in the minds of thé 
public as to the object of a number of thé 
earlier schools for the deaf and blind, the 
name asylum attaches itself, even now, @ 
schools of this character. The schools for the 
blind and deaf are in no sense asylums OF 
homes. They are educational in the strictest 
sense of the word, and the courses of study a& 
pursued by the pupils in them compare most 
favorably with those in schools for childrem 
who have not been so unfortunate as to 108¢€ 
one of these most important senses. It ® 
quite true that the methods used in their edit 
cation differ widely from those in vogue in thé 
ordinary school, but the results obtained até 
practically the same. Don’t speak of the school 
as the blind or deaf asylum. Asylum as Of 
plied to such schools is a misnomer.” 


By permission of the Secretary of Agricul 
ture, Dr. Wm. E. Safford, Investigator Of 
Tropical Economic Plants, makes an impor 
tant contribution to knowledge through the 
pages of Tue Vota Review in his interesting 
article on “The Sacred Flowers of the Aztecs.” 
Dr. Safford is well known for his collections 
of marine plants and herbarium specimens Of 
tropical plants, made while a lieutenant in the 
United States Navy, and for his studies of thé 
flora of the Island of Guam, made while act 
ing as Chief Justice of that island. 


The more you value your reputation the 
more necessary to keep it clean. 
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